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Seeing What It’s Like 


RE you Communists or fellow-travellers?’ 
‘No, we’re fellow-musicians, and we’re going 
just to see what it’s like.’ Richard Dimbleby 
on Panorama this week was questioning a 
British skiffle group which, somewhat im- 
probably, is off to Moscow to attend this 
year’s Festival of Youth and Students for 
Peace and Friendship. At this time of year 
a regular migration séts in—composed very 
largely of young people—as the subsidised 
trips to Russia and the satellites get under 
way. Some are organised as group tours, 
some as ‘festivals’ or ‘conferences’. All have 
one purpose in common: they are carefully 
planned and very costly propaganda for the 
Communist way of life. 

Are they for that. reason to be boycetted? 
Naturally, the British government, and most 
of the youth organisations which conform 
with the establishment, seek to discourage 
British attendance at these jamborees. As the 
Foreign Secretary said in answer to a parlia- 
mentary question, “This festival . . . like ~ 
five preceding World Youth Festivals . 
intended to exploit young people for the nae 
pose of international Communist propa- 
ganda’. But the problem is not quite so 
simple. When all the dangers and disadvan- 
tages are frankly faced, is it not worth a good 
deal to break down the barriers which have 
existed between the rest of the world and the 
Soviet Union? As non-Communists we can- 
not have it both ways: either we give up 
attempts to penetrate the iron curtain and 
show something of our own way of life to 
the Soviet people, or we accept the risk that 
in doing so we may furnish some grist to 
the Soviet. propaganda mill. 

For our part we think the risk worth tak- 
ing, provided its nature is understood. 
Nothing has so strengthened the tyranny of 
Communism as its monolithic isolation; and 
nothing does more to betray the friends of 
liberty and progress inside Russia than that 
foreign visitors should be limited to covies of 
dewy-eyed comrades organised by the British 
and French Communist Parties. By supping 
with the devil we may even improve his 
manners; so let us see what sort of a long 
spoon reasonable prudence demands. 

First, we believe, everybody who goes on 
a subsidised trip to a Communist country 


should understand that he is given the oppore 
tunity because the Communists think he can 
be useful to them. Secondly, it is worth 
reflecting that the object of this sort of pro- 
paganda is not so much to send back newly- 
converted Marxists as to soften the visitor’s 
attitude towards existing Russian Commu- 
nism: if a young man sees for himself con- 
vincing evidence that the Rothermere news- 
papers, for example, publish a good deal of 
unfair and absurd propaganda about Russia, 
he is more likely to be sceptical about the 
real evils of the system, which in any case 
he won’t easily see. The third point is that 
the Communist authorities are quite capable 
of deliberate faking. In the past, for instance, 
shops have been specially stocked for the 
duration of the festival with consumer goods, 
which had not been seen before and which 
were removed the minute the visitors went 
home. Fourthly, it must be remembered 
that western European guests are mainly of 
interest to their Soviet hosts as bait for more 
s politically valuable fish from Asia and Africa, 

It follows surely from all this that to make 
such visits just ‘to see what it’s like’ is to 
play the Russian game. There is no part for a 
gormless neutral in such a carefully organised 
circus: once the invitation is accepted, the 
responsibility of choice is also accepted— 
either to play in with the Russians or to stand 
up firmly for some other creed. Every visitor 
can demonstrate to his hosts his belief that 
our standards of welfare and political organ- 
isation are different from and, in most res- 
pects, better than those of the Russians. 

Time was—and not so long ago—when 
this much freedom of conversation would 
have been liable to land one’s host or one’s 
interpreter in serious trouble. We believe 
that this is not the case now, at least in the 
Soviet Union itself. It is just because the 
mould of tyranny and xenophobia is cracked _ 
that it is worth redoubling our efforts to 
demonstrate to Soviet youth that better 
models exist. The interchange of visits, even 
officially organised, can help in this—but 
only if every visitor realises that, while to his 
friends at home he may be just a bearded 
skiffler, to his Russian hosts he is a British 
delegate — there not to ‘see what it’s like’, but 
to see what they like. 
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Franco the Kingmaker 


Last week Spain was shaken by’ two’ events. 
For the first time the Cortes refused unanimous 
approval of a government bili— providing for°an 

--extension of technical education — and insisted on 
a division; although the bill was passed, 49 
deputies voted against it and 120 abstained. 
Secondly, Admiral Carrero Blanco, the deputy 
Premier in the new Spanish government, informed 
the Cortes that provision had been made for the 

introduction of a ‘traditional’ monarchy during 
the lifetime of the Franco regime. The two events 
are not, perhaps, unconnected. The growing 
itical ferment in Spain, which led to the major 
government reshuffle in February, and has since 
liged Franco to take punitive action against both 
Falange and the Catholic centre, has been 

«caused, in part, by uncertainty about the future. 
‘In recent weeks, ABC, which is pro-monarchist, 
has engaged in a furious exchange of views with 

Falangist organ Arriba, which is republican; 


te doubt; the type of monarchy he described —‘on 
the lines of that of Ferdinand and Isabella’ — 
§orresponds closely with the monarchical concept 
outlined by Count Ruisenada in a long 
article in ABC. The king would be a semi- 
authoritarian ruler, governing with the help of a 
council appointed by the Church, the Cortes and 
‘other bodies, and empowered to appoint a prime 
minister irrespective of the wishes of the Cortes. 
‘This concept has been fostered by the Catholic lay 


tall 


virtually in control of the government. But it also 
hints that Franco is sufficiently unsure of his posi- 
tion, and of a restored monarchy’s chances of 
survival, to be preparing a solution in. which, for 
a period of years at any rate, he and oe ee 
ee 


No Change in Cyprus 
Monday’s debate has failed to clear up 


the 
mystery of the government’s Cyprus policy. The 
release of Makarios made sense —_ on the 


the government. has totally failed to exploit the 
notatable lowering of tension on the island. Fur- 
ther, it is now obvious that Mr Sandys is going 
ahead with his plans to-transfer the Middle East 
base from ‘Cyprus to East Africa, and that the 
arguments previously used. to justify Cyprus be- 
img treated as a ‘special’ colony, which could 
fmever’ hope to receive complete independence, 
ne longer apply. It is difficult. to see, therefore, 
what is holding the government back, apart from 


the fear of a certain section of its supporters 


which, as the Salisbury incident showed, is 

i justified. It is possible, of course, that 
Lennox-Boyd is contemplating some form of par- 
tition. He has already said that ‘the possibility 
cannot be ruled out’; and many of his supporters 
positively welcome it. There is a Tory 
that the Turks. will not accept Enosis in 
any.circumstances and that we should do any- 
rather than-risk a breach with Turkey. But 


it 


thing 
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what are the facts? The Turkish-Cypriots form 
only 174 per cent of the population, thinly scat- 
tered throughout the island. In no district do 
they constitute a majority. There is no evidence 
that the Turkish people are strongly concerned 
about Cyprus; certainly there is no equivalent in 
Turkey to the Enosis movement in Greece. In 
political. terms, therefore, there is no real reason 
why the Turkish government should not accept 
self-determination, Provided the rights of the 


‘Turkish-Cypriot minority are guaranteed. The 


danger is that the indecision of the British 
government may lead to such a deterioration in 
the relations between the two communities in 
Cyprus.that partition becomes inevitable. Labour 
spokesmen, therefore, were right to make it plain 
during the debate that Labour will not contem- 
plate partition under any conditions,. and to 
repeat that Labour policy-is to grant immediate 
self-government to be followed .by  self-deter- 
mination after an agreed period. 


‘Bogus Freedom 


Mr Brooke continues to sap and mine under 
the finances of local authorities. The latest White 
Paper may declare that the aim of the new policy 
is to increase the independence of local govern- 
ment, at present weakened by the ‘aggravated 
amount of central checking and control’ insepar- 
able from the system of percentage grants. Yet 
the Lees committee has shown that it is untrue 
that percentage grants are responsible for in- 
creased central control of local government. It 
is not the form of Exchequer grants that counts, 
but the amount. It is true that block grants may 
allow more freedom to local authorities to spend 
the money. they receive from the Exchequer as 
they choose. This means only that those authori- 
ties which dislike spending money on social ser- 
vices will find it easier to avoid. doing so. The 
financial position of progressive Iqcal authorities 
will actually be worsened. The effect of the White 
Paper will be to freeze the amount they receive 
from the Exchequer; at the same time re-rating 
arrangements have reduced the amount they can 
expect to collect. for themselves. Behind a 
smokescreen of platitudes the government is 
trying to put the blame for a cut in the social 
services on ta the local authorities. They are 
being commaculted, not ‘liberated. 


Covent gids: Stops Work 


. The stoppage. of work in Covent, Garden mar- 
ket is a serious matter because of the perishable 
nature of, most of the produce and because Lon- 
don largely depends on it for its supplies of vege- 
tables and fruit. This week’s stoppage — described 
as a lock-out by the men and by the employers 
as a strike— arises out of the latter’s attempt to 
re-deploy. the labeur force by amalgamating the 
three separate groups of workers—the pitchers 
(who unload), the staff men (who sort and stack), 


allege is responsible for long delays, by pooling 
the three grades. The dispute began with negotia- 
tions which broke down; the Ministry of Labour 
then appointed an arbitrator who gave a decision 
in the employers’ favour. But on Monday, when 
his award was due to come into operation, the 
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men refused to work under the new conditions 
until instructed to do so by their union, © 
the Transport and General Workers. They also — 


alleged that the new conditions the employers 


were trying to impose wee not in conformity with — 


the award. There has been almost continuous 
trouble. at Covent Garden since the existing 
arrangements for unloading produce were agreed 


upon ten years ago; and it has always been diffi- ~ 


cult for outsiders to judge the rights and wrongs 
of the repeated disputes. On the face of the matter 
there seems to be much to be said for getting 
rid of the rigid demarcation of work between 
three groups, but the men are undoubtedly 
strongly attached to it. The employers assert that 
the leaders, who are now resisting the changes, 
have bound themselves in advance to accept the 
arbitrator’s award; but it does not appear that 
they had a mandate for doing so from the workers 
affected. Unless a settlement has been reached 
before these words appear in print, Londoners are 
likely to be facing a severe shortage of fruit and 
vegetables; for though officials are doing what 
they can to get goods loaded and dispatched, they 
can at most handle only a small proportion of the 
normal turnover. 


Dr. Hill’s Bill 


This week’s White Paper assigns the overseas 
information services an exalted role. They contri- 
bute to British influence and prosperity, even to 
the “defence of the free world’. It is disappoint- 
ing, then, that at what may turn out to be key 
points, the government should seem to fumble. 
The cost of the services will increase by 15 per 
cent.: no date is given when this is likely to 
happen—only the promise that ‘the larger figure 
is unlikely to be reached for some time’. The 
paragraph headed ‘Future Co-ordination’ in- 
forms us only that there will be no ‘encroach- 
ment on the responsibility of individual minis- 
ters’, and no Ministry of Information. It does 
not say in more positive terms what will be done. 
The government is wise to favour an experi- 
mental approach —but will a ‘light programme, 
commercial in character’ really help very much 
to defend the free world in the Middle East? 
Wartime experience suggests that the most effec- 
tive propaganda is the presentation of the simple 
truth, rather'than an attempt to talk down. Other- 
wise, the White Paper is welcome. Sensibly, it 
assumes that information services should frankly 
be based on political and economic considera- 
tions, The’ main expansion in services is 
scheduled for those to key areas like the Middle 
East and India. The west European programmes 
of the BBC will be cut down — and not unreason- 
ably—but the time spent on: broadcasts in 
Arabic will be doubled. Best of all, the govern- 
ment has recognised the importance of the less 
overtly propagandist activities of the British 
Council. The charge that it is unduly concerned 
with culture is dismissed—and there is even to 
be a slight increase in expenditure on drama. 
Recruitment of teachers to teach English abroad 
will be stimulated, and there will be scholarships 
to help foreign students to learn English in this 
country. The Council’s services to students and 
visitors to Britain will be improved. Indeed, the 
only general criticism of the White Paper is that 
the increases in services. may still be too small — 
of £15m. a year the voice of Britain is still far 
from ‘raucous.” © ~ 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Moscow 
How It Happened 


A Special Correspondent writes: How accurate 
is Krushchev’s account of the recent crisis? The 
following details, received from an exceptionally 
well-informed source, seem to confirm his version 
in, its essentials. It was Molotov who launched 
the attack —not at first in the party apparatus but 
in the Council of Ministers. This happened while 
the Prime Minister was in Finland and Pervukhin 
was acting chairman. Molotov, as Minister of 
State Control, had been sending in proposals to 
the Council of Ministers and they had been com- 
pletely ignored. However, on this occasion he 
managed to get a question concerning the timber 
industry on the agenda. When it came to be dis- 
cussed it was found to be a covert attack on 
Krushchev and this at once created an atmo- 
sphere of extreme tension in political circles. 

Before the historic meeting of the Party Praesi- 
dium, the rebels met in Bulganin’s office and, it 
seems, obtained his support; but when they 
sought similar support from Zhukov he refused. 
They planned to elect Molotov as party secretary 
and downgrade Krushchev to Minister of Agri- 
culture. They were particularly anxious to 
replace Serov as head of Security. During the 
Praesidium discussions, Bulganin, Pervukhin 
and Saburov were all in the anti-Krushchev 
majority. But while this meeting was in progress, 
a group of military members on the Central Com- 
mittee demanded to see Zhukov and asked him 
what was happ€ning. At that stage he was not in 
a position to tell them. Many other CC members 
also turned up and asked what was going on. 
There were even attempts to force a way into 
the place where the Praesidium was wrangling. 
There seems little- doubt that CC members 
resented the idea that vital decisions were being 
taken above their heads by the Praesidium ‘in 
the old way’, and that this was one of the reasons 
why the rebels found themselves isolated in the 
eventual CC meeting: To that extent, the events 
might be interpreted as a protest against Praesi- 
dium dictation on the part of the CC. Certainly 
that is how the situation is being presented to 
the party today. It seems extraordinary thatthe 
rebels should have imagined they could get away 
with flaunting the party rules by using a vote in 
the Praesidium alone to remove Krushchev; but 


there it is— perhaps they were deluded by their | 


own ‘Stalinist’ methods of thinking. Perhaps, too, 
we can see signs of something healthy in the 
CC’s insistence on ‘democracy’. 

Sixty people spoke at the CC. Language was 
very heated, and there was much hearty swearing. 
But Aristov resisted attacks on Molotov and his 
allies as ‘unprincipled’; the trouble, he said, was 
that the rebels had principles, and it was pre- 
cisely this which made them so dangerous. The 
party aktivs were given a full day-by-day account 
of events (another new feature). During one of 
these meetings, Furtseva dealt with the question 
of the guilt of the party leaders for the crimes of 
Stalin. She said that care must be taken at this 
stage not to raise the question of how far Stalin’s 
lieutenants were implicated in the crimes of the 
past because a commission was still working on 
the whole matter. ‘We are all guilty in various 
degrees,’ she said, ‘for when we voted for the 
expulsion of a party member in those. days we 


are guiltier than others and only time and-careful 
investigation will reveal this.’ It is typical’ of 
Krushchev that he immediately ignored this warn- 
ing by referring to Malenkov’s ‘guilt’? in the 
Leningrad affair. 

Sooner or later, we shall probably have some 
revelations on the share of Stalin’s chief lieuten- 
ants in his crimes. Krushchev seems to be pretty 
confident that his own record is far cleaner than 
many others. At a meeting of a Moscow aktiv, 
Furtseva went so far as to raise the question of 
Krushchev’s share in past crimes, It would not 
be surprising if Krushchev were suddenly ‘to pro- 
duce a trump card to clear himself of suspicions. 
Bulganin’s position is very peculiar. He, like 
Saburov and Pervukhin, changed sides between 
the Praesidium and the CC meeting. No secret has 
been made of this in reports to party aktivs or 
even in the long telegrams sent a few days ago to 
fraternal parties, explaining what happened. 


New York > 


The Fall 


‘There is a trend in the Soviet Union to some- 
what greater personal freedom, somewhat greater 
freedom of expression,’ Secretary of State Dulles 
told reporters on 3 July. On 4 July three top 
Russian overseers, publicly stripped of their 
hammers and sickles, were heaved out of the ‘col- 
lective leadership’ for opposing Krushchev, now 
presumably the sole collective leader. For Malen- 
kov the trend to freedom consists in being 
banished to eastern Kazakhstan, just this side of 
the moon, instead of being shot; but viewing the 
affair as a whole, Dulles feels confirmed in his 
belief that Communist despotisms ‘are not as un- 
changeable as they sometimes appear’. 

How much there is in the Dulles thesis is still 
a matter for lively speculation here, since, as the 
Air Force Chief of Staff,.General Twining, re- 
marked on his return from Moscow a while ago, 
‘Nobody is an expert on Russia; there are only 
varying degrees of ignorance’. Nevertheless, initial 
American reaction to the fall from grace of such 
Bolshevik archangels as Malenkov, Molotov, and 
Kaganovich was distinctly gleeful. Jamés C. 
Hagerty, White House Press Secretary, is reported 
to have grinned broadly when asked for comment, 
and an air of mild hopefulness was reflected in 
the early reports. Primarily, and not illogically, 
the feeling seemed to be that in the latest Kremlin 
scuffle victory had gone to the faction that at least 
made gestures in the direction of easing interna- 
tional tensions, even if it was guilty of the mon- 
strous crime of Hungary. It was deemed note- 
worthy that the ousted men were being damned 
not for some Byzantine murder plot, as they 
would have been in Stalin’s day (though a bit of 
killing did enter into the indictment), but for 
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having hampered efforts to ‘promote universal 
peace’ and ‘peaceful coexistence’. This would 
seem at the very least to be an encouraging indi- 
cation of how Krushchev reads the temper of his 
country. As the week progressed, however, the 
early. optimism faded into a sceptical wait-and- 
see attitude. Certainly Krushchev himself did 
little to nourish hopes of a marked shift in Soviet 
policy. His visit to Prague, which some observers 
here believed would result in a purge of the most 
unreconstructed Stalinists still left in power, was 
marked only by bouquets and compliments. Little, 
if any, headway was made in the disarmament 
talks, routine denunciations of American policy 
in Asia continued on schedule, and Krushchev 
himself won few new admirers here by remarking 
that President Eisenhower ‘talks stupidities’ con- 
cerning the hydrogen bomb. 

Even before this diplomatic sally, the State 
Department had run up a flag of caution. ‘The 
proof of the pudding,’ said its press officer, with 
more point than originality, ‘is in the eating.’ We 
should wait to see ‘whether the Soviet Union will 
now proceed with practical measures directed 
toward achieving just solutions to such important 
international problems as disarmament and Ger- 
man ratification’. From the Senate came an even 
cooler blast of air. The purge, Hubert Humphrey 
warned, was only part of the Soviet design to 
present to the world a face of ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’. Our job would now be all the ‘tougher’, 
he added, scolding the Administration for its 
‘week-end complacency’. The State Department’s 
experts, as distinguished from its spokesmen, 
have been keeping very quiet, taking into account 
among other things the fact that the Moscow 
scuffle could hardly have been on policy alone, 
since what Malenkov and Molotov have primarily 
had in common was less a line of policy than an 
aversion to Krushchev. 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect of the 
American reaction has been the failure so far to 
make any use of the rich advantage presented to 
the West on the propaganda front. .To visualise 
the opportunity, one has only to imagine what 
the Russians would do if Eisenhower were sud- 
denly to sack Dulles, Wilson, and Admiral Rad- 
ford on the charge that they had all along been 
sabotaging the peace of the world. With an ad- 
mission like that, the Kremlin would by now have 
driven home the point to half the peasants of Asia 
and all the neutralists of Europe. 

ROBERT BENDINER 


Brunei 
Censtitutions in Borneo 


A Correspondent writes: One day in August, or 
maybe in September, Mr Azahari from Brunei 
will knock at the door of the Colonial Office. And 
most people will ask -who is. Mr. Azahari and 
where is Brunei? Azahari is a young Malay, aged 
about 28, the president of the one-year-old 
People’s Party, and Brunei is a British protectorate 
which, together with the colonies of North Borneo 
and Sarawak, forms the tip of that vast almond- 
shaped island of Borneo. (The remainder, and 
by far the larger part of it, belongs to Indonesia 
and is now known as Kalimantan.) The Brunei 
People’s Party emerged as a new factor in the 
life of the protectorate last March, At the present 
moment it is busily engaged drafting a ‘Mer- 
deka’ (Independence) memorandum with the 
help of Mr Walter Raeburn, Q.C. It is. this 
Merdeka memorandum which will be presented to 
the Colonial Office in some weeks” time. When 


knew very well what it meant. But some people csp SOCOM «Raeburn arrived at Brunei Airport three weeks 
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Resident might envy. First his party was escorted 


imto Brunci town by a long ‘motorcade’. Then 
there was a ‘welcome’ rally which was attended by 
am estimated 10,000 supporters of the People’s 
Party, who overflowed the cinema and packed a 
field nearby. Mr Raeburn modestly announced 
that he had come as a lawyer, and that he knew 
nothing about politics. 

The ideal that is now being put into consti- 
tutional shape is, of course, a Brunei version of 
Merdeka, in this case an elected state council to 
replace the present semi-hereditary and nominated 
body. More than two years ago, the Sultan 
announced his intention of granting the state a 
new constitution, and after the leisurely fashion 
of Sultans and their British rulers, a plan was 
announced in March of this year. The Sultan’s 
proposal was that the people of Brunei should 
elect a district council for each administrative dis- 
trict and that these councils should in turn elect 
from among their members 2 panel of 22 candi- 
dates for state council membership. Then the 
Sultan would make a final selection of ten from 
among these 22 nominees. This would give the 
state council a 50 per cent. semi-hereditary or 
gevernment-nominated composition (the present 
members) and 50 per cent representation from 
among the people—the ten new members. The 
Sultan himself and the British resident are state 
council members ex officio. 

No sooner had the Sultan taken steps to an- 
nounce his plan than the Brunei People’s Party 
held an emergency meeting which demanded that 
the people’s elected representatives on the state 
council should form 75 per cent. of its members; 
that the people’s representatives should be chosen 
by direct election among the people themselves; 
that an election enactment should be drawn up 
to regulate the proposed free elections, this work 
to be undertaken by a committee ‘embodying 60 
cent. People’s Party representatives and 40 per 
cent. government representatives’; and that there 
should be certain financial changes. 

At the moment in this rich protectorate, which 
produces 114,000 barrels of oil daily (the state 
draws about £10,500,000 annually from a 12} per 

cent. royalty and a company tax of 30 per cent. of 
net. a aoe two constitutions are being drafted; 
one, officially to implement the Sultan’s plans, the 
other, by the People’s Party aided by a Socialist 
lawyer from Britain. 
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Westminster 
Form G-Men 


It is a safe bet that up to 3.30 on Monday 
afternoon the Prime Minister had never heard of 
Form G. In the quarter of an hour that followed 
both he and his ministerial colleagues heard 
plenty, thanks to the initiative of Mr Arthur 
Lewis. The Tory benches look upon Mr Lewis 
as a political lightweight, and scoring off him is 
a favourite ministerial pastime. The fire he dir- 
ects at the government front bench is unremitting, 
but he is often wide of the target and some of his 
missiles turn out to be boomerangs. 

A tenant wishing to obtain a certificate of dis- 
repair and so avoid an increase of rent under the 
new Rent Act has to apply on a form prescribed by 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
known as Form G. During the passage of the 
Bill the Minister, Mr Henry Brooke, gave an 
assurance that the forms would be available to all 
who needed them through stationers and book- 
sellers. The Rent Act is now in force and tenants 
in Mr Lewis’s constituency—and, as members 
popped up to say, in many other places—were 
finding it impossible to get hold of any forms. 
Morover, the cost of a Form G was sixpence plus 
purchase tax. Faced with a complaint of this 
nature most members would have tabled a ques- 
tion to the responsible minister. Mr Lewis, how- 
ever, is a man of resource. Without warning 
anyone he asked instead for an immediate debate 
under Standing Otder 9, which provides for the 
adjournment of the House on ‘a definite matter 
of urgent public importance’. The granting or 
refusal of a debate lies in the Speaker’s discretion 
and no one, least of all Mr Lewis, expected him 
to fall for the maneeuvre. Nor did he do so. Other 
Labour members stressed the urgency and the 
importance, but Mr Speaker remained uncon- 
vinced. At this point, Mr Gaitskell, probably 
discerning the flicker of uneasiness on Mr 
Macmillan’s face, decided to jump in. He too had 
found in his constituency that Form G was un- 
obtainable. It was a shocking thing and war- 
ranted immediate debate. The House was be- 
coming excited and the Prime Minister’s anxiety 
was now obvious. There was no sign of Mr 
Brooke, who was doubtless at his ministry win- 
dow taking a last look at the distant prospect of 
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the St James’s Theatre. Mr. Butler reluctantly 
rose, dithered and satisfied nobody. The 
Speaker went into reverse and promised to con- 
sider the whole matter. By now Form G had 
become, for Labour members, symbolic of the 
vicious Rent Act. Fhe row gathered momentum. 
Mr Herbert Morrison demanded that a state- 
ment be made next day, Mr Gaitskell supported 
him. In the end. Mr Butler bowed to the storm. 

The sequel to this episode landed the govern- 
ment in further trouble. Mr Henry Brooke was 
given a notably uncomfortable 20 minutes on 
Tuesday when he tried to explain away the scar- 
city of Form G. His statutory responsibility was 
to prescribe the forms, not to provide them, 
though he had taken steps to improve the dis- 
tribution. This hair-splitting exasperated the 
House. Mr Brooke has the kind of ingratiating 
manner that ought to disarm opposition, but 
only succeeds in provoking it. Not a single Tory 
came to his defence and one or two. joined in 
the assault. Acute embarrassment gripped the 
rest. Why could not the forms be made available 
free at post offices and town halls? Why did 
they cost more than sixpence when Transport 
House, as Miss Alice Bacon revealed, were print- 
ing quantities to meet the shortage at a cost of 
less than a penny cach, including purchase tax? 
Mr Brooke’s flat-footed replies merely raised the 
temperature. When he finally sat down, flushed 
but impenitent, the shouts of ‘Resign!’ had none 
of their usual jocular. ring. 

The Conservative campaign against the nation- 
alised industries is moving into top gear. The 
National Coal Board has always been the object 
of special denigration, and this week brought a 
concerted barrage of questions from the Tory 
fuel and power group on the increase in -coal 
prices. Always to the fore on these occasions is 
the pachydermatous Mr Nabarros$ whose supple- 
mentaries give him such intense and unconcealed 
satisfaction. Defending the nationalised industries 
is a perilous task for a Conservative minister, and 
Mr Reginald Maudling must often reflect upon 
the fate of his predecessors. He is, however, a 
pretty performer on a political tightrope. With- 
out actually repudiating Mr Nabarro and his 
herd, he paid just sufficient tribute to the Coal 
Board and the work of the miners to keep the 
unions sweet and deflect the anger of the ex- 
miners on the Labour benches. 


KENNETH ROBINSON 
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-Technocrats or Socialists? 


Lasour’s new policy statements on public 
ownership are not a clear and direct expression of 
the view of Mr Gaitskell, Mr Crosland and the 
group of ‘new thinkers’ who wrote Twentieth 
Century Socialism: the compromises of committee 
work have blurred the edges sufficiently for 
different interpretations to be read into the care- 
fully drafted phrases. But the policies bear the 
imprint of the ‘new thinkers’ rather than of any 
other group within the movement. For Public 
Enterprise and Industry and Society give no man- 
date for anything but a limited and most cautious 
extension of social ownership by the next Labour 
government. There are, it is true, definite pledges 
to re-nationalise steel and road haulage. But these 
were given before the study groups set to work. 
And, in the absence of other specific pledges or of 
a timetable, it is a delusion to believe that a 
Labour government—deeply committed to com- 
plex housing and pension reforms—will add any 
avoidable projects to the legislative, financial and 
administrative obligations already assumed. 

No one, of course, would suggest that Labour 
should go on mechanically applying the tech- 
niques of the past merely to prove that it is still a 
‘Socialist? party. It is perfectly right that the 
national executive and its expert advisers should 
examine the changes that have taken place in 
British capitalism in recent years and devise 
policies that take account of these changes. But, 
in substance, this new policy is an attempt to come 
to terms with capitalism, not to replace it with a 
different form of social organisation. And it is this 
approach that is responsible for the central weak- 
ness in Industry and Society: its conclusions are 
preconceived, and they do not match the analysis 
that precedes them. 

The most interesting point in this pamphlet is 
its demonstration that British industry is now 
dominated by about 500 large firms, each with 
assets of at least £2.5m., which together account for 
about half the profits made by private industry and 
yield about four-fifths of the total capital gains of 
stock companies. In such concerns, the divorce 
of management from ownership is far advanced: 
their price, profit and investment policies are 
determined by professional managers with little or 
no reference to the nominal owners. The experi- 
ence of the Volkswagen company, and of the 
Steel Company of Wales during its twilight life 
between state and private ownership, illustrate 
this condition admirably. They could go on just 
as well without shareholders as with them. Such 
firms as the big petrol, chemical and automobile 
companies do not even need shareholders to raise 
fresh capital or spread their risks. They are mostly 
too big to run serious risks, and they can raise 
what newcapital they need from their own resources 
or from insurance firms and investment trusts. 
The result is that the original shareholders have 
little more than a claim on the profits and the 
capital appreciation of enterprises which, in other 
respects, are run in very much the same way as the 
public corporations. ; 

' This is true enough. But then the pamphlet 
goes on to discuss the future of these large firms. 
Nationalise them? Why bother, when for the most 
part ‘they are serving the nation well’. What 
then? Perhaps there should be’ a revision of the 
Companies’ Acts to ensure that they are acting ‘in 
conformity with the needs and interests of the 
nation’. But something more is needed, as the 
authors of Industry and Society recognise, because 
the private shareholdings in these companies are 
one of the causes of inequality, and the ‘privileged 


expenditure’ of the managers through expense 
accounts, educational and pension schemes, free 
cars, houses and so forth, is another source of 
class and income differences. Very well. Let the 
state gradually acquire common stock in these 
companies by accepting it as a substitute for cash 
payment of death duties; let the Superannuation 
Fund buy their equity shares as a good invest- 
ment; let the Inland Revenue tighten up on tax 
concessions, and the next Labour government 
promulgate a code of ‘social practices’ to which 
employers will be expected — possibly compelled — 
to conform. 

There is nothing here to worry private enter- 
prisers unduly or to stir the spirits of ‘funda- 
mentalists’ who believe that somehow Socialism 
involves a change in the social order. But such 
lame conclusions follow naturally enough from the 
review of the nationalised industries made in 
Public Enterprise. After long discussion with 
Officials in these industries, the study group con- 
cerned has concluded that, broadly speaking, all is 
well, that some minor modifications in the rela- 
tions between the public boards, parliament and 
the public are all that is needed. It is true that 
elsewhere in Industry and Society it is suggested 
that a Labour government may employ a variety of 
means to deal with industries that do not come up 
to scratch. There may be too many inefficient 
firms; there may be industries where capacity 
does not keep place with public demand or where 
monopolies are not ‘attuning’ their price, invest- 
ment or development programmes to the public 
interest. In such cases, we are told, there may be 
partial or outright state ownership, state invest- 
ment in equity shares, or even—the atomic 
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energy schemes are an example—new state pro- 
jects. Selective ownership and control are not a 
bad thing, and the experience of 1945-1950 shows 
that something more than negative control may 
be required to persuade industrialists to expand 
investment and production in the right direction. 
But it is clear that projects of this kind are in- 
tended to be small in scale and marginal to the 
main problem which, as the first part of Industry 
and Society rightly affirms, is what to do about the 
500 large firms. 

Has the Left an alternative policy? It is all very 
well for those who instinctively feel that this docu- 
ment shirks the big issue, to demand an incisive 
attack on ‘large accumulations of economic power” 
wielded by non-responsible managers and techno- 
crats. But they must recognise that instinctive 
dislike is not a policy, and that nationalisation pure 
and simple does not solve some of the crucial prob- 
lems. If Labour attempted to take over any large 
part of this sector of 500 firms it would be depend- 
ent upon the same managers to operate the 
enterprises, and it would have to issue a new flood 
of compensation stock to compensate the present 
owners. And while there are strong arguments for 
nationalisation as a means of tighter economic 
control, of changing the distribution of social, 
power, and as an instrument of equality, in one 
important respect the public corporation is almost. 
indistinguishable from ICI or Unilever. There is a 
world of difference between technocratic paternal 
ism (public or private) and Socialist democracy? 
and the Transport Commission, British Petroleum 
and the great steel and chemical firms are all in the’ 
first category together. The problem for Socialists 
is to define what ‘public accountability’ really 
means to the worker and consumer. Until the 
contrast between Socialism and the technocrat’s 
paradise is understood, we may move towards 
greater welfare but not towards a new social order, 


Israel After Suez 


Across the slender barbed-wire fence, a few 
hundred yards away, floated the blue flag of the 
UN; on the horizon, a smudge of black smoke 
marked the town of Gaza. The blonde Israeli 
paratrooper lieutenant shrugged his bronze 
shoulders. ‘It’s all starting again’; he said philo- 
sophically. ‘Exactly as we said it would. UNEF 
can’t stop them coming in to steal our cattle and 
mine our roads. All it can do is to stop us coming 
out in return.’ At the nearest kibbutz, a grim 
young English Socialist, six months out from Lon- 
don, told me: ‘From November until two weeks 
ago, we could breathe freely. It was nice while it 
lasted. But from now on, it’s maximum security’. 
Two hundred miles to the north we drove along 
the lonely road which marks the Syrian border. 
Apart from a few dishevelled sheep, a bus lead of 
squealing schoolchildren off to a holiday camp, we 
saw nobody; the next day as dusk fell, Syrian 
snipers murdered an Israeli engineer. In Tel 
Aviv, papers headlined: Egypt Gets Soviet Subs. 

Has -.nothing changed 
since Suez, then? Not on 
the surface. Every Arab 
politician to whom I talked 
said—more or less—the 
same thing. ‘Until Novem- 
ber, we always suspected 
Israel was an outpost.of the 
imperialists. You laughed 
at us. Now the case is 
proved. We do not want to 
drive the Israelis into the 
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sea, but we cannot accept any settlement which 
leaves her in a position to launch aggressive 
attacks on her neighbours. The UN 1947 par- 
tition plan is therefore our minimum demand.’ 
Whilst I was in Baghdad, their terms were 
restated jointly by the Secretary-General of the 
Arab League and Nuri es-Said: Israel to take 
back 650,000 refugees, surrender 2,000 square kilo- 
metres of territory, and pay full compensation 
(estimated in Arab circles at around £250 mil- 
lion). These are, moreover, minimum terms; their 
acceptance in principle by the Israelis is a pre- 
condition for opening negotiations. The Israelis 
reply: ‘We accepted the partition plan in 1947, 
when the Arabs refused it. In the light of all that 


‘ has happened since, it is totally unrealistic’. The 


terms they canvass publicly are to take back up to 
50,000 refugees, ‘mutual readjustment’ of boun- 
daries, and compensation up to £100 million. 
From private talks, I gathered that they might, in 
the last resort, be prepared to take back as many as 
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sae current rumours about secret talks, there- 
fore, it seems quite clear that at present a resump- 
tion of negotiations would be fruitless. 

Yet Britain cannot simply stand aside and allow 
the factors which led to the explosion last autumn 
to assert themselves again. So long as the present 
tension exists, the Arabs will always judge our 
policies in the Middle East by their degree of 
-hostility towards Israel; the attempt of a Socialist- 
led Britain to become the patron and guide of 
Arab nationalism will almost certainly fail unless 
we can also make some positive contribution to a 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli problem. In the 
past we were content to hold the ring—by the 
‘Tripartite Declaration and arms control —whilst 
buying popularity by appeasing the Arabs at 
Israel’s expense. The policy failed utterly, as even 
Sir Anthony Eden, its greatest advocate, was 
- finally forced to admit; it simply made the prob- 
lem more intractable by encouraging the Arabs to 
raise their demands; and in any case it is no longer 
acceptable to British public opinion. 

What we have never attempted, however, is to 
get a settlement, because the first pre-condition of 
a settlement is the recognition by the Arabs that 
Israel is there to stay; and we have never dared to 
take the risk of forcing our Arab allies to accept 

' this unpleasant truth. The links which bound them 
to us were too fragile to stand such a shock, and 
we knew it. If, however, our friendship can be 
rebuilt on the firmer ground of mutual self-interest 
—by the methods I outlined last week — our free- 
dom of action in the Arab-Israeli dispute is corre- 
spondingly increased. In one important respect, 
moreover, the November crisis brought an 
eventual Arab acceptance of Israel nearer. The 
Arabs have always believed that if only they could 
obtain unlimited access to modern arms they 
could impose a solution by force; after the Iron 
Curtain arms deal, the belief became a certainty. 
But the Sinai campaign shattered it forever; even 
if the Russians rearm the Egyptian forces, the 
impetus of Arab military self-confidence can nevér 
be regained. But although they have lost faith in 
@ military solution, the Arabs still believe that 
Israel is not economically viable and that, pro- 
vided they continue and intensify the blockade, 
she will eventually be. obliged to -accept their 
terms. The emphasis, in short, has shifted from 
arms to the boycott. 

Now this gives Britain her opportunity. For 
while, since September 1955, we have lost our 
[power to control the arms supply, i in the economic 
‘sphere we can still play a decisive role: we can 
break the boycott. How? First, by encouraging 
British firms which operate in the Middle East 
to stand up to Arab blackmail. Where this has 
been attempted in the past —all too rarely — Arab 
governments have always been obliged to give 
way. But the attempt has never been systematic 


oil-shipment system of the Middle East. Tt may 
. prove impossible to re-open the Haifa 
Pipeline —though I doubt even this—but now 
t large and increasing quantities, 
is using the port of Eilath, the last major obstacle 
to a trans-Israel pipeline has been removed. The 
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can unload at jetties, to Ashcalon, where oil 
would be carried to Mediterranean tankers by 
submarine pipeline. Regarded purely as a means 
to augment transit facilities of the Suez Canal, 
the project has much to recommend it: it would 
carry an annual through-put of 25 million tons 
at $1 per ton cheaper than the supertanker Cape 
route and at prices competitive with the Suez 
route even if dues remain stable. More impor- 
tantly, however, by establishing publicly the 
principle that the oil companies have the right 
to transport Arab oil through Israeli territory — 
some is already being ‘smuggled’ to Eilath — the 
pipeline would deal a death-blow to the boycott. 

Of course it is argued that the oil-bearing states 
would not accept it. My answer is that they would 
have no alternative but to accept it, provided the 
oil companies and their parent governments, 
above all Britain, act 
firmly and in con- 
junction. There is a 
growing realisation, 
in Baghdad for in- 
stance, that rising 
world demand for 
Middle East oil will 
oblige Arab govern- 
ments to scrap the 
old principle that 
‘Arab oil must be 
transported through 
Arab lands’; they are 
still, it is true, mak- 
ing- hestile noises at 
the mere mention of 
the nosthern pipeline through. Turkey, which 
of course breaks the principle; but everyone 
knows that the pipeline will be built.. And once 


more particularly since the producing govern- 
ments are aware that, if they prove ‘difficult’, the 
companies can boost production in the Persian 
fields, just as in the period When Persia was being 
‘difficult’, they boosted it in Kuweit. The Arabs 
dislike the idea of Arab oil flowing through 
Israel; but the prospect of Persian oil going there 
perturbs ‘them still more: Objections from the 
non-oil-bearing states would, naturally, be éven 
more vociferous; but here again, a Middle East 
development fund financed by a rise in royalties 
would play a useful role. For if it can be shown 
that an Israeli pipeline is a function of increased 
production, countries like Egypt and Syria would 
no longer be able to argue —as they now do with 
some reason—that it is not in their economic 
interest to end the boycott. 

There remain the Palestine refugees. So long 
as over 900,000 are still un-resettled — more than 
half of them in camps in Israel’s borders —all 
Arabs will continue to hate the country they 
believe was responsible for creating the problem 
and which refuses to implement the UN resolu- 
tion calling for repatriation. Visits to several of 
the camps recently convinced me that very few 
of the inmates wish to go back to Israel so long 
as it remains a non-Arab state, though many 
would like to return briefly in order to sell their 
property. In theory, they are still violently 
opposed to any attempt to resettle them else- 
where. But as UNRWA’s director, Henri 
Labouisse, has often remarked, this may not 
represent their real views, because the Arab 
governments have always refused to give them 
a real alternative to repatriation. Moreover, they 
ate becoming increasingly aware that the Sinai 
campaign has ended any :chance of a return to 


Palestine in the wake of a conquering army.. They 
are now in the mood to consider resettlement 
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elsewhere. Within the next five years, I believe, 4 
Iraq will be forced, for her own internal reasons, 





to invite large numbers of the refugees to settle 3 


reclaimed lands in northern Mesopotamia; and ~ : 


Bi 


the offer will be taken up. And once the refugees 
begin to move east, the deadlock will be broken. 
The real danger is that the current fall in 
_UNRWA’s income will precipitate a crisis in the 
meantime. For the moment, then, the most the 
West can do is to give UNRWA enough money 
to maintain, and if possible improve, its present 
level of services. 

Most Arabs will doubtless argue that the 
measures I have outlined here are incompatible 
with a British attempt to wrest the leadership of 
the nationalist movement from Russia. The 
answer, I believe, is that the two are comple- 
mentary. The Arab peoples are not merely 
prisoners of their feudal society; they are also 
eitiianen af Metis kaa ok tee adi; abd the two 
forms of servitude are organically linked. The 
kings, the sheikhs, the military dictators will 
never make peace with Israel not only because 
they cannot afford to take the risk, but because 
by doing so they would remove one of the forces 
which keep them im power. By compelling the 
Arab states to recognise the fact of Israel, British 
Socialism will also be compelling them to look 
inwards: to the festering social injustice, the vast 
extremes of poverty and wealth, the wastage, 
Stagnation and disease which are the real causes 
of the instability and frustration of this unhappy 
area. 

PAUL JOHNSON 

< ‘ a 
London Diary 

"Tue echoes of Dick Crossman’s famous article, 
which seemed to be dying, are now reverberating 
more strongly than ever through the corridors of 
the House of Commons. Crossman wrote that of 
the 97 trade-union sponsored MPs, only four 
‘suggested themselves for key jobs’ in Labour’s next 
government, and named the four. At that, despite 
Cyprus, telephone-tapping, old age pensions, the 
cost of living and other preoccupations, the trade 
union group solemnly considered the article, and 
members of its executive as solemnly waited upon 
Crossman. Afterwards, solemn as ever, they met 
again to consider what they had heard and read. 
So far they had been no more than slightly 
pompous. But now the whole group has unani- 
mously recommended the National Executive to 
‘take note’ of Crossman’s article. The National 
Executive cannot in fact take note of communi- 
cations which come not from the Parliamentary 
Labour Party but from a group within it. So the 
incident may close on a technicality. 


* * * 


I have two other reflections on this affair. One 
is that Crossman’s chief mistake was in mentioning 
names. Had he left his four incognito there would 
have been no trouble. All 97 would have thought 
they were included, for, in one sense of the word, 
almost every MP ‘suggests’ himself for a key job. 
Thinking that one ought to be Prime Minister is a 
childhood disease from which not all MPs have 
recovered even in old age. Further, if he had to 
make the point at all, Crossman might also have 
added that of the two hundred or so unsponsored 
MPs only about four suggest themselves for 


key jobs. For, in fact, few people look capable 
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and a member of the SDF referred to Burns as 
‘a traitor to his class’ and an ‘Ananias’. No 
writs flew. There was no demand for apologies. 
All that happened was that Blatchford’s colleague, 
Fay, challenged Burns to a single-wicket cricket 
match in Battersea Park, picked the SDF member 
as umpire and had Burns given out lbw first 
ball. Before anyone enters such a public profession 
as politics or journalism, he knows that he will 
have both to live in a glasshouse and to throw 
stones. Why then should he whimper when 
occasionally some of his own glass is splintered? 
Still worse, why should he keep crying to 
Mummy? 
* * aa 

During the General Strike a train stopped be- 
tween stations and after a time a young man came 
sauntering down the line. Did anyone in the train, 
he asked, know about engines? When he said that 
he himself was the temporary engine driver the 
train emptied at once. Mr Peter Thorneycroft’s 
appearance in Panorama this week seems to have 
had much the same effect on the City. City men 
who had read his recent speeches had been un- 
impressed, but not particularly alarmed. It was, 
they said, merely typical of all politicians that they 
should sound the alarm about inflation and then 
shirk any responsibility for dealing with it. But 
when, on their TV, many of them actually saw 
and heard Thorneycroft for the first time they 
were horrified. First of all he contradicted him- 
self. That warning he had given ‘in forthright 
terms’ a few days earlier? It wasn’t to.be taken 
too seriously. Fundamentally our position was 
very healthy. Then he was caught off balance by 
the obvious follow-up question that if our situa- 
tion was so healthy would he invest his own 
money in gilt edged? He could only open his 
mouth like a gasping fish, flash a chromium-plated 


- smile and mumble about this being a long-term 


question. When asked about his plans for dealing 
with inflation he picked a series of clichés off the 
shelf without. bothering to dust them and quoted 
figures so inexactly that no one could tell what 
they were meant to illustrate. ‘I got the impres- 
sion’, said a stockbroker to me, ‘that here was, 
not the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
brash treasurer of a seedy slate club explaining to 
his members that though someone had run off 
with the funds he would no doubt return with 
them before Christmas.’ Wage earners would, I 
think, get a different but equally disagreeable im- 
pression. They would feel that they themselves 
were being accused. of running off with the funds, 
that Thorneycroft’s one positive idea for checking 
inflation was to stop them from getting any more 
pay. Many people have been surprised that a 
man with so few qualities. and so little depth 
should rise so high in politics. The only plausible 
explanation has been that Thorneycroft was well 
groomed, that he looked brisk and competent, at 
any rate at a distance, that he was a ‘good front’. 
This would naturally appeal to: Mr Macmillan 
who, more and more, acts not as the head of a 
government dealing in policies but as the chair- 
man of a publicity firm dealing in slogans. Now 
even this explanation is suspect; for the penetrat- 
ing eye of the television camera revealed Thorney- 
croft as having a very poor front. The compari- 
son between ‘him and a hollow eggshell is no 


_ longer valid, unless one adds that the eggshell: is 


transparent. 
: *x * * 


No one, I think, can deny Miss Vivien Leigh 
her courage. Even members as experienced as 


- David Lloyd George have said that their knees 


knocked and butterflies fluttered. in their stomachs 
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they had the right to speak; I can imagine how 
Miss Leigh must have felt as she tensed herself for 
her outburst in a place where she had no right even 
to whisper. Whether or not her method of 
protesting was silly, I admire her determination 
to protest, just as, a year or two back, I admired 
Mrs Gerald Legge for protesting against the 
litter in the lounge at London Airport, or as I 
admire anyone who, with an impatient queue 
fretting behind him, will protest over a badly 
chipped cup in a railway buffet. Unhappily, 
sporadic protests by a few individuals are not 
generally effective. Large numbers of people 
have persistently to make a nuisance of themselves 
for a long time, like the suffragettes chaining 
themselves to Downing Street or the Irish mem- 
bers lying down in the Division Lobby, before 
anything is changed; and most people prefer to 
grouse rather than to bother. When once I 
protested to the. catering manager at a London 
main-line terminus about the weakness of his 
tea, he told me that on his own initiative he had 
installed those machines which measure and 
pour into the pot exactly the amount of tea 
leaves needed for a respectable brew. But his 
waitresses refused to use them. ‘Railway travel- 
lers will put up with anything,’ they said contemp- 
tuously. “Why should we bother?’ It is high time 
the consuming public became protestant and 
non-conformist once again. Their present patience 
is a positive vice. 
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‘Come on, boys, here’s one we forgot !’ 


* * * 


One effect of the Covent Garden strike has been 
that traffic along Kingsway, through the Strand 
and right on to Piccadilly has been moving much 
more quickly, mainly because drivers can now take 
the alternative route through the market without 
risking jams caused by the manoeuvrings of heavy 
lorries. This experience might be remembered 
when the discussion of plans to move the market 
elsewhere is revived. 

*x * * 

I see that the Queen this week sent a special 
message to the Sunday Times on its 7,000th issue. 
Whether or not this is a precedent, it opens some 
interesting possibilities. The Daily Worker is 
not so far short of its 10,000 mark. Will it get a 
message? Will Lord Beaverbrook’s influence 


with the Mountbatten family secure him a. 


message when the Express reaches 20,000? Will 
its Cromwellian - editor, Michael. Foot, get a 
message on 1 January next when Tribune cele- 
brates its 21st birthday? And if any or all of 
these papers do receive. messages, what will they 


whenever they rose to speak in the House of do with them? 


Commons. If they felt like that in a place where 
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This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


My regiment is Church of- Scotland. I am Church 
of England, my wife Roman Catholic. I pray in ail 
three churches, so there must be some unity some- 
where. —Letter in Sunday Times. (Peter G. McGow.) 


I venture to think ailments run in fashions. Thirty 
years ago one had one’s appendix out; 20 years ago 
one had to have all one’s teeth out; now the fashion 
is slipped disc and lung cancer. 

I do not believe in lung cancer and hope this scare 
will soon die down.—Letter in Daily Telegraph. 
(Edwin McGrath.) 


It so happens that offices are more in demand than 
theatres. The market has changed, and I can’t see 
why Miss Leigh should find anything so unfair in 
that.— Daily Express. (H. Fieldhouse.) 


Toby jugs bearing the features of union chief Mr 
Frank Cousins—including his spectacles—were on 
sale in the Torquay conference lobby, price 7s. each, 
yesterday. 

In one of his speeches Mr Cousins told Transport 
and General Workers’ Union delegates that he is ‘NOT 
a supporter of. the cult of the individual’.— Daily 
Mirror. (Wendy Abbott.) 


Answering Mr Durand, Miss J— said she was 
not sure but she thought that she herself was raped 
that night by C— in the back of the car.—News of 
the World. ((B. Norman.) 


Too Much, 
Too Soon 


You cannot go far in the flat and fertile land- 
scape of the Middle West without passing a 
clump of aluminium silos and Nissen huts, each 
containing its infinitesimal proportion of the 
agricultural produce which the government has 
purchased and stored to keep off the market. 
Neither can you go far in any agricultural argu- 
ment in the United States without meeting this 
same surplus in verbal form. Indeed, the sur- 
plus now haunts the American farmer even as 
foreign competition has long haunted his British 
brother. 

The problem is not a new one. It is a by- 
product of the mechanical and scientific revolu- 
tion which has transformed American agriculture 
in the last generation. For when the last frontier 
faded into history, American agriculture began 
to intensify instead of expand. First came the 
tractor, then fertilisers, then bigger and better 
machinery, hybrid maize, artificial insemination, 
irrigation—the whole technological treatment 
applied by a singularly energetic people with an 
inborn passion for gadgets. Between 1910 and 
1955, American agricultural output nearly 
doubled; the area under cultivation remained 
approximately the same. But the market did 
not increase proportionately. Population grew 
by some 60 per cent. Individual consumption 
rose considerably. But neither loins nor stom- 
achs have kept economic pace with the steadily 
increasing mass of food, while overseas demand 
only reduces, not ends, the surplus. There is 
little likelihood that the Americans, even with 
foreign help, can eat their way out of their diffi- 
culties. 

- The effect of all’ this on prices is obvious. 
Throughout the Twenties the American farmer 
never recovered the favourable terms of trade 
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his father had enjoyed before World War I, and 
he suffered bitterly in the Depression. World 
War II brought temporary prosperity, then the 
eost-price squeeze returned and increased. To- 
day he is producing some 5 per cent. more than 
market is willing to buy at acceptable prices. 
In other terms he is four years ahead of him- 
In 1957 he grows food which his country 
will not need until 1961. In terms of purchasing 
power, therefore, his industry earns little more 
than it did in 1930 and considerably less than it 
did in the war years. And technology marches 
on. Every year sees bigger yields. In 1954 total 
farm production was as high as it had ever been 
despite the most widespread drought on record. 
If these things be done in a dry field, what when 
the land is green? The farmer stands on the 
defensive, and he fears the future. 

The remedies suggested for this overproduc- 
tion range from the straight reactionary to the 
picturesquely imaginative. They include the re- 
placement of tractors by horses, the suppression 
of agricultural research and the revival of a taste 
for Dam’ Fine Women. But the surplus is not 
amenable to such simplicities. It is a subtle 


according to need, incentive and tradition. The 
whole story illustrates with peculiar clarity the 
general workings of the American system. 
Political action began in the late Twenties 
with an attempt to organise dumping on over- 
seas markets. But Coolidge, fearing reprisals by 
the dumpees, vetoed the proposed legislation. 
So the politicians turned to government purchase 


’ and storage of the surplus. This, too, failed— 


R 


surplus was too big for the funds voted. 
Then, in the more desperate Thirties, they 
the cruder policy of ‘paying farmers not 
This time technology beat them; the 
of many crops fell, but the yield per acre 
increased. It was left to Hitler, a Canning in 
reverse, to bring temporary relief. The version 
of the Old World which he called into hungry ex- 
istence amply redressed the balance of the New, 
and in the early Forties the surplus disappeared. 
But as the world recovered so did the surplus. 


American countryman is singularly 

to economic change. WS the faces denied Mhenes 
farms, he creates them. If bigger farms mean 
fewer farmers, he weighs his chances, and, when 
mecessary, quits farming for some other trade; in 
such a mobile society as America there is no 
ave st2 glish eyes. In 1920 there were 
6}- the USA and the average 
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size of a farm was 148 acres; in 1954 there were 
under five million farms and the average size of 
each was 242 acres—and the process continues. 
So the income of the individual farmer did not 
fall proportionately to the income of his industry. 
As a matter of fact, real income per agricultural 
head has remained fairly steady since 1948. But 
in an expanding economy such negative achieve- 
ments arouse little enthusiasm. Indeed, they 
are themselves a problem. Experience shows 
that it is easier to get modern equipment on to 
the farms than to get sufficient farmers off them 
in sufficient time to escape the full financial con- 
sequences. 

Such is the background to the Soil Bank 
Scheme which is now incorporated in Public Law 
540 of 28 May 1956. Briefly, this offers the far- 
mer payments to take land out of crop produc- 
tion either on a long-term or a short-term basis 
and sow it down to grass or other soil-conserving 
crop. In neither case can the land thus put aside 
be grazed or harvested; it is agriculturally dead. 
This Act, therefore, is a compromise, omnium 
gatherum measure. First, it continues the old 
policy of decreasing output without causing 
financial loss to the farmer. Secondly, it greatly 
increases the scope of the existing soil conser- 
vation campaign and so both lessens the danger 
of future erosion and creates a reserve of green 
fertility. In fact, it does in prosperity what we 
did in the pre-war depression, when so much of 
our arable land went down to the pasture whose 
stored soil-wealth we cashed with the plough in 
the war years. Thirdly, and more radically, it 
encourages the withdrawal of resources from 
agriculture. The arguments of laissez-faire per- 


everywhere. “As year follows year,’ I declared, 
‘there seem to be more and more people walking 
the streets, waiting at shop counters, jumping on 
buses and tube trains, filling the theatres and 
hotels and restaurants and tea-shops.’ The piece 
ends with my idea of hell — an interminable packed 
Oxford Street from which there is no escape, with 
all food and drink having to be procured in 
‘gigantic establishments deplorably understaffed 
and steaming with humanity’, with no homes to 
go to and all accommodation to be sought in huge, 
nasty, overcrowded hotels (with demon 1eception 





suaded men to leave the farms. Now the incen- 
tives of public policy persuade land, too, to go 
out of agricultural production. 

Tawney once referred pleasantly to the 
struggle between economists and human beings. 
The Americans are now experiencing one ver- 
sion of this conflict and the Act reflects the 
differing points of view. The economist sees 
too many resources in agriculture, too much land, 
too much equipment, too many people, and he 
is prepared to show how much better these could 
be used elsewhere. The politician sees a wor- 
ried industry of voters whose businesses are also 
their homes, and he knows that those who wish 
to stay in the agricultural business will expect 
him to help them to do so. In principle, the 
ultimate cure for the surplus, and the causes of 
the surplus, is a movement of men, money and 
materials from agriculture to other enterprises, 
out of a primary industry into secondary indus- 
tries; less men on tractors, more men building 
houses or making TV sets. In practice, such 
adjustment is a long, slow job, involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of individual decisions, and 
public authority can do little more than en- 
courage desirable trends and ease the transition 
for the weaker brethren. For instance, the 
recent extension to farmers of certain social 
security benefits makes possible the retirement 
of many elderly men who would otherwise be 
compelled to stay in production. 

Technology, like all else, sells its benefits at 
a price. And part of that price is a lot of clear 
thinking about the social adjustments that the 
new methods make necessary. 

NIGEL HARVEY 


Many People 


Yes, 30 years ago. There I was, announcing 
that there were too many people. What did I 
know about it? A fellow in his early 30s and 
strong as a horse, complaining there were too 
many people! Here am I now, in my 60s, en- 
feebled, merely resembling one part of a horse, 
and hundreds of millions of people have arrived 
on this planet since I wrote that essay! Any talk 
of too many people is no longer essayists’ non- 
sense; now there really are too many, far too 
many, and very soon there will be far, far toc 
many. That hell I imagined is on its way. If all 
goes well —that is, if the politicians, the scientists, 
the technicians, really do the best that can be 
expected of them — my grandchildren will exist in 
that hell. Life will be the same everywhere, and 
there’ will be about five thousand million people 
living it. And —thank God! — Jack Priestley will be 
dead and gone. Nobody knows where he will have 
gone — perhaps to the ‘long home’ of all the years 
allotted to him, to Time Restored, to the long 
empty afternoons of his Edwardian boyhood — but 
at least he won’t be pushing and queueing among 
those five thousand million. 

Imaginative and sensitive men and women — 
and this rules out almost everybody frequently 
mentioned in the press—are visited by alternate 
nightmares. In one the monster bombs are being 
dropped, the world is being destroyed. In the 
other nightmare the bombs are not being drop- 
ped, the world is flourishing, there are too many 
people. This explains why imaginative and sensi- 
tive persons now seem too helpless, so incapable 
of decisive action. They are suffering from ambi- 
valence. When they banish one nightmare, the 
other arrives. The bombs have rusted away, the 
World State is here, peace and prosperity are 
ours at last, all the under-privileged are privi- 
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leged; but now—oh misery! —the world popula- 
tion rises, jumps, soars, the cities cannot be 
counted, the motor roads go on for ever, the 
runways never end, there are more television 
aerials than there are blades of grass, the Chi- 
cago Supermarket Corp. has four million bran- 
ches, the Synthetic Steak Plants produce ten 
tons a minute, the World Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Sociological Hypnosis has a hundred- 

and-fifty-two thousand — there are just 
too many bloody 

Now and again I take a ‘peep at Science Fiction. 
What is it there that chills every unslipped disc? 
The back of the moon, those red or blue planets, 
the emperor insects, those viruses with a plan- 
ning staff and an ultimatum, the carnivorous 
plants offering us (it makes a change) the sight 
of one veg on two joints? No, not at all. These 
stories only frighten me when they describe the 
world as it was before the Arcturus invasion, 
before the eight-eyed fungi appear, before the 
President of United Europe turns into a scream- 
ing giant carrot, before anything has happened 
that the authors, innocent fellows to whom the 
sound of a racing motorbike is a muted serenade, 
consider sinister at all, when all. is quiet and 
peaceful here on Earth as the benefits of its 
promising little civilisation are distributed to its 
ten thousand million people. That is what shakes 
me, I see that civilisation, all those people. And 
then a terrible thing happens. For the rest of the 
story I turn Earth traitor. I am on the side of 
th: machines from Arcturus, the eight-eyed fungi, 
an screaming giant carrots, of anything from any- 
where. 

Iam not misanthropic. There are very few 
people I know whom I actually dislike. And when 
I think of these thousands of millions I cannot 


pretend they are monsters or robots; I know they 
are people not very different from myself, prob- 
ably better-looking and less irritable, and that if 
they invited me to supper we might all become 
friends. I know all this but I do not feel it. What 
I feel are the number, mass, weight, the menace, 
the nightmare quality. Even with our numbers 
as they are, many old pleasures in this country 
have vanished for ever, the thrust and pressure 
of more and more people having been too much 
for them. So what was once a charming place 
for a picnic and a day’s idling is now a car park, 
a bus station, a dining room, a cafeteria, a sou- 
venir shop, an assortment of lavatories. So many 
of the moorland tracks I walked in my youth 
are now motor roads carrying more and more 
people to dust, noise, confusion, and carbon 
monoxide. And we are told there are not enough 
of these roads and that they ought to be much 
wider. If we can keep the peace and use our 
atomic energy, it will not be long before the 
whole of the Home Counties will be cemented 
over for runways and roads. The countryside will 
have been destroyed in order that moré and more 
people should be able to go out and enjoy the 
countryside. 

Whenever I think of some better way for us all 
to live, just when the shining plan is almost 
complete, I remember that already there are too 
many people. And by the time the plan would 
be in operation there would be more people still, 
millions and millions more. Moreover, all these 
people, these anonymous and faceless masses, are 
no good, a dead loss. I cannot imagine their 
possessing any talent, any gifts or graces; I see 
them simply as takers-up of space, consumers of 
protein and oxygen. I.do not believe another 
Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Beethoven, can be 
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found among them. Numbers do not seem to 
multiply genius and talent, originality and in- 
ventiveness. Certain small communities in the 
past contributed more to genuine civilisation than 
all the giant states of today. The more there are 
of us, I begin to feel, the more we seem to re~- 
semble the social insects, who probably congra- 
tulated themselves a million years ago on the high 
technical efficiency of their societies. I think we 
may confidently look forward,’ cried some termite 
spokesman, ‘to an era of unbounded prosperity, 
to,the unlimited development of those techniques 
of our termitary that .. .” etc., etc. 

If I try to think in terms of religion there 
still seem to be too many people. Christianity 
is too coy a scheme to fit these thousands 
and thousands of millions. Are immortal 
souls to be manufactured at such a rate, .there- 
after to be examined, weighed, rescued and loved? 
If they existed before birth, then why are more 
and more (and is there no limit?) being rein- 
carnated? So I begin to remember and brood 
over those sinister cosmologies in which we 
humans are merely part of something called the 
biosphere, organised to transmit certain radia- 
tions from outer space to its planet. We are prob- 
ably cheaper than any good-quality metallic con- 
ductors, and have the additional merit of being 
enthusiastic _self-reproducers. Our boastful dream 


device to keep us hard to work, doing something 
quite different from what we think we are doing. 
We have been allowed to multiply so fast 
cover the earth, not because we are superior to 
trees, but because we are busier and have been 
accepted as a roughish but usefully cheap line 
of radiation-transmitters. 


a 





Chemistry by Bombardment 


A silent beam of electrons travelling at 600 million miles an hour is used 
by scientists at TI's research laboratories near Cambridge to bombard 
materials and so change them into chemically new forms. 

Speeded by a 2-million volt accelerator, the electrons induce these changes 
by re-arranging the molecular pattern, which makes a material what it is, 
sometimes achieving in a fraction of a second what cannot be done by other 


means. 


It usually takes a long time for advanced research of this kind to pass 
from the laboratory to production, but TI has already developeda number of * 
new processes and products by this and other means of high energy radiation 
—including an irradiated plastic tape at present being tested by manufac- 
turers for a variety of industrial applications. Radiation services are also 
provided for companies outside TI seeking to benefit by the new chemistry. 

Through developments like these, TI and the 45 engineering and allied 
companies in its seven Divisions contribute to the practical application of 
research, on which this country’s economic progress depends. 


The TI Divisions are: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 
’ IRON & STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


‘The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 
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If I reject these cosmologies and return to the 
old notion that man might have a high destiny, a 
place in the end among the stars (but not by land- 
ing on them and setting up hot-dog stands), my 
thoughts are still sombre, just because there are 
too many people already and soon there will be 
far more, It is not in huge communities, among 
hundreds and hundreds of millions, that men 
discover the style of life that prepares them for 
any high destiny. If all that really matters is 


what a man can make of his own soul, then the 


mass life in giant states will hinder rather than help 
him. 

. Whatever we may say, we all know very well 
that the democracy we talk so much about pro- 
perly belongs only to small communities, in which 
men are still characters and.not featureless units. 
Once the citizens have to be numbered by the 
hundred million, then all the grim hocus-pocus 
of our time begins to flourish. Entropy is from 
person and character to-unit-and number. Men 
are lest in the gigantic machinery of government 
and social organisation. The secret police are 


busy as bees and ants, and may be using the 


same methods. Telephones are tapped; micro- 
phones planted, tape recorders set running day 
and night; and fingerprints filed by the million. 
Individuality itself, any last remnant of inde- 
pendent thinking and feeling, will be held to be 


subversive; conformity will be essential; a whole: 


man will be regarded as a danger to the com- 
munity; and the techniques of mass persuasion 
will be raised to ‘such a height that the thousands 
of millions not in control of these techniques will 
be reduced to imbecility. And these things will 
happen no matter. what the state calls itself, 
whichever party is in or out; they are already 
happening in all our larger communities; we are all 
going the same way. So I return to that self of 
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30. years ago, who wrote Too Many People, and 
in the nasty manner so many self-satisfied elderly 
men have, I say to him: ‘My boy, you don’t 
know the half of it’. ; 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 


A Day in Tokyo 


‘Wruat is the reason for your visit to Japan” 
asked the immigration officer in Japanese at 
Haneda Airport. He had just been speaking in 
English to an English passenger in front of me 
and now he was examining my Canadian pass- 
port and my immigration form, which I had 
filled in English. Once again I described, in 
English as. I had. already done on the form, the 
special business which brought me on such a 
bizarre visit; but he continued coldly in Japanese, 
‘How long do you intend to stay?? He seemed to 
grow as tall and as stern as my uncle was to me 
at eight. I replied meekly in Japanese, ‘One day’. 
That immigration officer reduced me to the 
child that I. was in my grandfather’s house in 
Canada. ‘You may have to speak English in 
school and you may even prefer to speak it to 
your friends, but in this house you will talk in 
Japanese,’ 

I was no more than a child when I left that 
severe atmosphere at the beginning of the Pacific 
war. In pre-war British Columbia I did not like 
being Japanése. Being Japanese then meant that 
you lived in an emotional ghetto where your 
white friends never quite accepted you and your 
parents would not let you join them. And you 
knew that: when you grew up you could have a 
university degree but you could not vote. Because 
of this discrimination, I felt ashamed of my 
Japanese parentage and.I learned only as much 
Japanese as I was forced to. But my mother was 
as conservative as only emigrés can be, and in 
her world women were taught their place where 
neither politics nor economics were discussed. 
As for culture, there was little of. the Japanese 


_kind in Canada to talk about. This training 


equipped me well for formal greeting and domes- 
tic gossip. but for little else. 

With this preparation I found myself in n Tokyo 
16 years later. For 16 years I had steadily be- 
come more. European and: had adjusted myself 
to wearing this Japanese skin. The:more Euro- 
pean I became, the less I-resented my Japanese 
origin, and for some years I had wanted to visit 
Japan; but now when. I- was -expected to be 
Japanese I was afraid. . . . Do I: look like those 
people? But I am a foreigner. Surely the cut 
of my clothes should show that I am from Lon- 


don. My face must wear an English-speaking. 


expression. . . . But no one in oe seemed 
aware of such niceties, In sey: was just 
another Japanese. 

I discovered how Japanese I seemed when 
the BOAC coach stopped in front of the Imperial 
Hotel and three pages rushed out.to meet us 
with umbrellas to protect us from the typhoon 
rain. I was handed down by one of my fellow 


|. passengers, an Englishman, but when I stood on 


Japanese soil under the first umbrella, it was 
quickly jerked away and offered to the English- 
me. I stood in the drenching rain 
surrounded by men of both races and auto- 
matically, I picked up my own bags to walk the 
few yards into the hotel while the Japanese 
porters hustled in the luggage of the Englishmen. 
‘Once inside I suddenly. came to my senses. It 
was important to me to establish my foreignness 
and to cling to it or I should be drowned in the 
habit of accepting the inferior status of .woman 


-which I was taught so long ago, That was the 
-only place I knew in Japanese, forthe only 
words I knew placed men above me. So I must 
speak English. While I spoke English I was the 
equal of those Japanese men behind the reception 
desk and of these superior little pages. These 
pages, how short they are. . . I had already 
scored my private revenge. 

As soon as I realised that I could keep my 
identity by speaking English, I started to use 
Japanese. It could not have been so old-fashioned 
and stilted as I had feared because people 
usually understood me, but I was seldom sure 
that the comprehension was perfect on either 
side. 

‘Go to the arcade by the Neekkatsu Hotel if 
you want to shop quickly,’ an English passenger 
had told me. But I was not sure of his pro- 
nunciation, and what was the word for arcade 
in Japanese? So I asked the taxi-driver in 
Japanese. to take me to Niikatsu or Nikkatsu 
Hotel where foreigners did their shopping in a 
hurry. I was taken to an American-style drug- 
store full of patent medicines, glucose, floor 
cloths, detergents, babies’ bottles and plastic toys 
arranged in cheerless self-service tiers. 

When I went to the Kabuki-Za, the traditional 
theatre, it was even more puzzling. The play was 
Tale of Genji, a modern Kabuki freely adapted 
from the famous novel by Murasaki. I could 
follow the dialogue until it reached’ some key 
point and my recollection of the novel was hazy. 
To add to my confusion, the playwright had 
given the relation between Genji and his step- 
mother, Fujitsubo, a Freudian twist never devel- 
oped by Murasaki, and had: given them soap 
opera lines to speak. In the end.I was not sure 
why Fujitsubo was so remorseful after her romp 
with Genji, whether it was because she had been 
adulterous or incestuous or because she was 
going to be found out and. perhaps exiled. Why 
was Genji merely retulant during her great re- 
nunciation scenes? Because he was a cad or 
because he was a bad actor? Even when I under- 
stood the words my reactions were wrong. When 
the cuckolded Emperor holds the infant and 
solemnly says to Genji, ‘How very like you the 
young prince looks,’ I seemed to be the only 
member of the audience to find. this funny. 
Clearly I was missing more than a few points. 

There was a school teacher from Aomori sitting 
beside me but my vocabulary in Japanese was 
not up to discussing these points with her. She 
was the talkative sort not to be put off by my 
English response to her first question. We quickly 
got down to important details in Japanese. Was 
I married? Did I have children? Where was my 
honaurable husband? My honourable: husband 
was in England; but after her disapproving look, 
I did not add that he did the washing up too. 

I looked around «he audience in the theatre 
and felt completely. at home. There were many 
elderly middle-class ladies immaculately dressed 
in dark grey kimono with black -haori; or over- 
kimono, looking ‘exactly like the photographs of 
Baroness ‘So-and-S6 in the women’s magazines 
of the. Thirties which my mother used to read. 
I supposed that they were the Tokyo sisters of 
the gentlewomen of Kensington. There was the 
smell of vinegar and wet seaweed, of the rolled 
rice sandwiches which tickled my salivary glands. 
These refined lunchboxes were daintier than 
those meals we used to have in the village agri- 
cultural hall in Canada during the amateur 
Kabuki performances by the local Young Men’s 
Association, But the vinegar, seaweed, soy-sauce 
smell was the same, and the buzz of the con- 
versation sounded almost the same. I closed my 
eyes and heard a child call out, My sister? It 
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was only a small boy in the stalls. Yet it was not 
the same. Those pale little men, did my father 
and uncle look like them? Of course they did 
not. They were hard working peasants and these 
men are the slickest of city slickers, the men of 
Yedo. Even their catcalls during the play were 
tame compared with the ribaldry shouted in our 
village hall. 

When I came back to Tokyo the school teacher 
was asking about my job. Then she told me about 
the actor who was playing Genji. He was Ebijo. 
Did I not think his profile magnificent? His pro- 
file was matinee-idol smooth and coated in white 
Kabuki makeup. I expressed my preference for 
the actor playing Fujitsubo, who was a fine artist. 
But the school teacher was not interested in 
Kabuki style acting, she wanted to talk about 
Ebijo, whose photographs she collected. Then 
she wondered how I understood the play since, 
sccording to her, the language was not modern. 
I admitted that I had read the novel in English 
but she had only heard of Genji Monogatari as a 
classic. I was beginning to feel that I belonged 
to my parents’ generation and that my standards 
were those of the Twenties, where my parents 
and grandparents had chosen to remain. And 
although she was older than I, I felt like her 
grandmother. 

Exhausted by the length of this conversation 
in Japanese only, I looked around for some Euro- 
peans in the audience with whom I could discuss 
the production in my own terms. On the way 
out I met two American servicemen. I was sur- 
prised at their surprise when I spoke to them in 
what they called a ‘British’ accent. They knew 
very little about Kabuki, but all about drama 
from their course ct college. Having accepted 
their invitation to dinner, I could not decline 
when I discovered that they did not like Japanese 
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food —‘bad for the stomach.’ They had heard of 
an Italian place near the Ginza which they 
intended to try. 

This restaurant was empty except for another 
American, probably a serviceman, cosy with his 
Japanese pickup. The Japanese waiters eyed me 
contemptuously. I turned on my best Japanese 
smile, then smoothed my face into cool formality, 
bowed and wished them good evening in Japanese. 
Somewhat taken aback, they returned the com- 
pliment. They looked furtively at me as we sat 
down and I tried to live up to their imagination; 
but the game bored me and soon the waiters lost 
interest. They probably felt as I did about the 
drama course in the college at Sacramento and 
the tailors’ and shirtmakers’ prices in Hong Kong. 
The talk flowed on and on over Chianti, which 
was expensive and genuine, and spaghetti, which 
was expensive and imitation. It was, in fact, over- 
cooked Japanese noodles, topped with Italo- 
American hash and tomato sauce. A dish of raw 
fish would have been better for any stomach. 

My last sally was against the boys in service 
in the Imperial Hotel, those smooth-pomaded 
beings with whom I was having my one-sided 
war. They did not guess my reason for switching 
infuriatingly from Japanese to English. They 
had, by this time, accepted me as’ a foreigner, 
although the waiters still refused to pull out my 
chair for me in the dining room. This service, 
they reserved for real Europeans. For my last 
meal I ordered in Japanese, a Japanese break- 
fast, a peasant breakfast of bean-mash soup, 
pickles and rice. The waiter’s handsome face was 
expressionless as he replied in English, ‘We do 
not serve Japanese breakfasts in this hotel.’ 
Unwittingly, I had given him the last Japanese 
male word. 

KEriko INOUYE 
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Fleet Street 
Notebook 


How big do you like your newspapers to be? 


Very big indeed, apparently, if you are a 
reader of the Sunday Times. Since Lord Kemsley 
deliberately embarked last year upon a policy of 
giving readers of his chief source of pride as a 
newspaper peer more to read than those of any 
other Sunday newspaper, whether ‘class’ or ‘mass’, 
circulation has accelerated at a rate that makes 
all other papers seem sluggish. Even the Sunday 
Express, which has been showing the biggest 
turn of speed for some time, has only put on 
80,000 readers in the last 12 months. In the same 
period more than 133,000 new readers have opted 
for the vast and varigated magazine, lush with 
eminent names, which the Sunday Times has 
now become. For my own taste the paper hds 
become altogether too much of a good thing. 
I can’t imagine anyone wanting to traverse all 
those acres of prose: the list of names reminds 
me of a Royal Academy banquet. But it is clear 
that Lord Kemsley and his editor, Mr H. V. 
Hodson, know their public better than I do. 
With a total circulation of 750,000, they have 
reached heights never touched by such a paper 
before. The Observer (a better paper to my way 
of thinking and more of a piece), which a year 
ago was catching up on the Sunday Times and 
looked as if it might even pass it, has been left 
behind. Its 40,000 new paying readers during 
the year look small beside the Kemsley total. 

Bulk pays on Sunday. But does it on working 
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days as well? Here the evidence is far less clear. 
The large-size papers the Daily Express and the 


Mail have been running have paid ‘them in 


advertising space sold. But it does not look as if 
they have been all that significant in bringing in 
new readers. And the Mirror’s increased number 


_of tabloid pages seems not to have brought. in 
_either more readers or more advertisements to 


‘any very startling extent. Even in the present age 
‘of giants it may turn out that, just as it did not 
‘pay the News of the World to have a circulation 
of over 8,000,000, it is unlikely to pay ‘a: daily 
paper to have one much above 4} million— simply. 


. beeause in the nature of things any: agglomeration 


of that size is bound to contain a large proportion 
of the D.E. income group. Eighty-five per cent 
of the Mirror’s readership is already made up of 
‘bottom’ people, as against 68 per cent of the 
Express circulation and 53 per cent of the Mazi’s. 
Advertisers, a race of perfectionists, like readers 


in bulk if they can get them, but they like them - 


to be rich as well as numerous. 


“t ‘There is a moral in this for the Herald and the 


News Chronicle. Both need more readers very 
badly indeed. But any kind of reader is not good 
enough for economic viability.. That was the 
mistake Lord Southwood made when he was 
buying his way to the 2,000,000 in the Thirties. 


They must be nicely distributed as to advertising 


class—which is why the Mail, with only about 
half the circulation of the Express, but 47 per cent 
of them in the A; B and C classes as against 
32 per cent of Express readers, has on several 
oceasions recently found it an economic proposi- 
tion: to print more pages than the Express—and 


. why, incidentally, the Sunday Times with 90 per 


cent of its readership in these top and middle 
groups can afford to spread itself so lavishly. 
Although behind the Herald in total numbers, 


the News Chronicle is in this matter the better 
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placed. Its A, B and-C rating is considerably 
higher. What is no less important for the future 
is that it is currently producing a paper much 
more likely to attract more A’s, B’s and C’s than is 
the Herald—and I am not here referring to political 
attitudes. The need .for economy has stimulated 
the News Chronicle. It has learnt to live. with 
fewer -pages than the Express and. Mail, much 
better than the Herald, which, although it has 
tightened up its front page, manages to. look 
curiously empty on its inside news and feature 
pages. The ‘News Chronicle. does not make this 
mistake. Indeed its smaller size is being turned 
into a positive value. There is variety in small 
compass. Its news coverage has been getting 
steadily better in recent weeks. Its features are 
now usually. both stimulating and adult. And it is 
manifestly enjoying in these critical times the 
rewards of a past tradition which have bound its 
staff to it with a loyalty which is the envy of much 
of the rest of Fleet Street. 

Note on news values: Miss Vivien Leigh’s 


the theatre streamer headlines across the front 
page of every popular national daily in the country. 
And _quite.right too. It was a magnificent per- 
formance. Next day representatives of the Society 
of Authors, the League of Dramatists, the National 
Union .of Journalists, the Radio and Television 
Writers Association and the Screen and Tele- 
vision Writers Association, speaking on this matter 
for 95 per cent of all the professional writers in 
the country, held a press conference. Its purpose 
was to protest against the fact that, after nearly two 
and a half years of negotiation, the commercial 
TV companies were destroying creative writing 
on television by refusing to accept any of the 
normal principles concerning authors’ agreements. 
Practically all the press was represented. But 
not one of the popular national dailies pub- 
lished a line about it. Any lady novelist like to 
scream outside Television House? 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


The Arts and Entertainment 


Point of Balance 


Lasr week in talking of Stratford I described 
the current Cymbeline ‘as characteristic of the 
high: general level to be seen there, as if I had 
omitted to notice that the production was graced 
by a particularly enchanting performance. from 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft. But my point. really was 
that whereas the Peter Brook Titus Andronicus, 
finely, indeed superbly, conceived though it was, 
as a production, would still. not have come off 
without Sir Laurence Olivier as Titus, Mr Peter 


“Hall’s Cymbeline could still have succeeded with 


a lesser actress playing Imogen. Dame Peggy can 
do some things better than any actress living, 
some of them, too, quite simple things (or so 


| they might seem), like the little run forward to 


reveal herself to her husband in the final recog- 
nition scene. The something extra which a great 
actress gives to such a climax is another aspect 
of that inexplicable mystery of the actor’s art 
which I talked of last week. It carries us — simple 
though it is—into the very nerve centres whence 
the tears (whether of sorrow or relief) spring. 
And I suppose, too, with any lesser actress half of 
that quaintly touching scene when Imogen wakes 
from her drugged sleep to find a headless corpse 
her bedfellow, would have to go: and I am de- 
lighted to have heard it 994 per cent. pure. 
Dame Peggy, in short, can be absolutely 
trusted to carry us into the heights at the high 
moments. But she is also the loyalest of artists and 
can play quietly in with the cast when that is 
required. Mr Peter Hall conceived his Cym- 
beline, if I take him rightly, as a fairy tale not far 
removed from the extravagance of pantomime. 
And in her part Dame Peggy beautifully fits in. 


-But so do the rest of those responsible. Miss Lila 


de Nobili’s delightful sets conjure up enchant- 
ment; and the dresses, though oddly mixed in 
style, add up to the fairy mood. Mr Raymond 
Leppard’s music contributes without drawing 
attention to itself or seeming simply traditional. 
Certain performances are, too, key performances 
for keeping the pitch exact in our minds. I must 
mention three especially. Miss Joan Miller, first, 
plays the queen as the wicked stepmother; and 


- if ever there were a wicked stepmother straight 


out of Grimm (or childhood—it is the same 
thing) it is Miss Joan Miller glorying in her own 
wickedness but never for. a moment overdoing 


it. Then there is Mr Clive Revill as Cloten, 
exactly the beef-witted bully, blind to any merit 
but his own. And, thirdly, there is for the devoted 
servant, Pisanio. Mr Mark Dignam. What an 
accomplished supporting actor Mr Dignam 
always is! How often-we accept from him, with- 
out bothering to remark on it, a performance 
perfectly judged. But you cannot help here 
acclaiming perfection so easy and yet command- 
ing, an absolute rightness in every inflection, 
every sly characterful glance, however slight. 
There are other excellent performances, too. Mr 
Robert Harris, full of real feeling, as the old king: 
Mr Cyril-Luckham as the sturdy..rebel who has 
brought up the king’s:sons: Mr Brian Bedford 
and Mr Robert Arnold so forthright that we 
accept brutality from them as readily as the finer 
feelings. of affection: Mr Geoffrey Keen, a 
polished villain; and) Mr Richafd Johnson a 
romantic hero who is now discovering his voice. 

An admirable cast, in fact, whom Mr Peter 
Hall has directed with a sense of style as well 
judged in its way as is Mr Brook’s in Titus. In 
his salad days Mr Hall was, I used to feel, in- 
clined to impose a stylisation on his productions 
from the outside and one felt them (think, for 
instance, of his production of Ugo Betti’s Sym- 
mertime) to be mannered and affected. Here’ he 
seems instead to have looked with all the imagina- 
tion of which he was capable at the play itself 
to find the principle which will give it unity. It 
is not easy to find. Cymbeline, in many produc- 
tions, is something of a hodge-podge. Mr Hall 
has found the point of balance where the pastoral 
simplicity and courtly intrigue are parts of a 
logical whole. Taken in conjunction with his 
recent production of the Tennessee Williams 
Camino Real, it puts Mr Hall up amongst the 
very best of our producers. 

There is one production point that I wish both 
Mr Hall and Mr Brook would ponder over. Is 
not it time to question the current practice of 
bustling the scenes on without any sort of break 
even when years of time or continents of space 
are meant to intervene? In Cymbeline, for in- 
stance, the early Britons are still speaking their 
exit lines on one. side of the stage while the 
Roman court comes chattering in on the other. 
In Titus the guests are arriving for the final ban- 


protest in the House of Lords against the destruc-. 
tion of the St..James’s Theatre brought her and = 
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uC - quet while the prisoners who are yet io be killed, careers as sculptors, and now has others, although surely relates to their having started late: giving 
ind — ground ‘to powder and baked are still visibly sculptors like Armitage and Paolozzi are still not unity to a figure is partly a question of sheer under- 
ont being hustled off. To achieve a swift succes- represented there. It’s interesting that big rewards standing acquired through experience, and Chad- 
ry. sion of scenes has become a sort of fetish with have come to these two artists with careers so wick and Butler are exceptional in that they were 
er- Shakespearean producers in the past few years. It - strangely parallel. They were both trained as not learning to make sculpture at the same time as 
ety is time to call a halt and bring a little common architects and have never gone full-time to an art they were learning to draw from life. Indeed, 
nal sense to bear on this matter. On the other hand school: Butler started to work seriously as a sculp- neither of them has ever learned to draw. Butler 
ion I notice that both Mr Brook and Mr Hall are tor at the age of thirty-one (in 1944), Chadwick has found out how to produce an effective imita- 
sle- tackling the problem of crowd scenes freshly and made his first experiments in sculpture when tion of drawing, which relates to Leonardo’s style 
ter imaginatively. The battle scene in Cymbeline, as_ thirty-three (in 1947). And they also have similar of drawing as portrait-sketches done for two bob 
in an example, instead of being conducted in that strengths and weaknesses as artists, which seem to on the promenade relate to Gainsborough. Chad- 
ose pseudo-realistic flurry which almost never comes relate to the peculiar pattern of their careers. wick has achieved far less. His drawings are just 
‘wo off, is staged as a piece of pure convention. It is The strength is an outstanding technical virtuos- . about the most inept I can remember having seen 
cial somewhat absurd but charmingly absurd and ity and ingenuity. Maybe it’s because architects Om exhibition to the public. They are lines and 
ing within the style of the whole. In the same way have to be ingenious in using materials to conform blobs which, intended to be studies of figures and 
the Mr Brook in Titus conventionalises the hunting exactly with their idea, or because not having hada plants, cover the paper without in any way convey- 
ats, scene with a very happy effect. formal training makes for flexibility of method, or img, not even crudely or clumsily or partially, a 
But T. C. Worsley because the sudden discovery in the middle of one’s sense of mass or space or movement or any other 
ib- life of the excitement of handling the materials of attribute or aspect of reality. The only thing in the 
to sculpture engenders a more intense obsession with world that they evoke is the style of other con- 
: the materials themselves than is likely to be felt by temporary sculptors’ drawings. 
S Beginners Please an artist who has been using them all his adult life. Their choice of manner in drawing reveals the 
Whatever the explanation for it, even an old essential difference between the two artists: Chad- 
Tue retrospective exhibition of sculpture and Yorkshire pro. like Henry Moore isn’t half as wick is more modest in his pretensions. So in 
drawings by Lynn Chadwick now at the Arts clever in handling certain materials as these novices sculpture Butler trics to bulldoze his way through 
Council Gallery has arrived here after a triumphal are (he doesn’t, of course, need to be). the problem of the human figure by giving terrific 
tour of five European cities following its victory at If their strength is a striking mastery of the emphasis to the sexy parts and filling the gaps with 
the 1956 Venice Biennale, where Chadwick was medium of sculpture, their weakness is a striking padding (like a fifth-rate music-hall comedian). 
awarded the international prize for sculpture; this lack of mastery of the subject-matter of sculpture. Chadwick, on the other hand, seems to respond to 
was a remarkable success considering that the prize They don’t seem able to make a figure, animal or the problem by retreating from it. This retrospec- 
en, usually goés to artists with long-established inter- human, that works convincingly—that seems cap- tive exhibition gives the impression that he always 
oes national reputations. Chadwick, however, is one of able of locomotion, does not seem to have glue or attempts as much as he can comfortably manage 
ted those artists to whom success always seems to have rivets at the joints, is one indivisible living thing for the moment, that he is like the amateur painter 
an - come early, as it has to Reg Butler, his contempor- whose head is neither older nor newer than its who goes out into the country with his paint-box on 
a ary and another English winner of a major inter- hands. Giving a figure unity is always, of course, a Sunday afternoon and sets up his easel, not in 
th- national sculpture prize. The Tate, for example, one of the difficult things. All the same, there are front of the motif he’d most like to paint but of the 
— had acquired large-scale works by each of them many sculptors with less talent than Chadwick and one which won’t be too difficult to paint. Chadwick 
we ‘ within four or five years of their beginning their Butler who are not as bad at it as they are. This seems to do not what he must but what he can. His 
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exhibition, therefore, is uke a student’s rather than 
a mature artist’s. It looks like an interesting first 
one-man show, though not necessarily a promising 
one because, however. careful he may be to avoid 
forms more complex than he can tackle, he can’t 
entirely avoid the problem of joining one shape to 
another, and whenever he does. he makes the thing 
look like something in Meccano, 

What, then, can explain the success that Chad- 
wick’s work has had? It has just the three qualities 
which have most appeal for us today when we 
Start to get aesthetic pleasure from sculpture: 
first, tautness of form, an obvious, unmistak- 
able tautness; secondly, the. suggestion by one 
form of. more than one object in nature—the 


. visual pun ; thirdly, a pretty colour and texture. 


Perhars as well as being a beginner’s sculpture, 
it is also a sculpture for beginners. 
Davin SYLVESTER 


Notes from Cheltenham 


Tue Cheltenham Festival is this year a little 
shorter and more compact than before, and de- 
voted almost without exception to instrumental 
music. The result in a country traditionally de- 
voted to the marriage of voice and verse, is a little 
lopsided and over-solemn — though solemnity was 
effectively banished last Monday by John 
Addison’s cheerful Serenade for wind quintet 
and harp. What can be done to redress the 
balance, and to provide our many composers for 
voice with their due place in this national shop 
window of British music? Opera is the worst 
problem; next year perhaps a visit might be 


arranged with the adventurous New Opera Com- 
_pany who open at Sadler’s Wells next Monday 


with The Rake’s Progress and Arthur Benjamin’s 
Tale of Two Cities? A choral contribution would 
be much é¢asier to provide and might well prove 
a popular draw. 

The new music’so far heard has been for key- 
board ‘or for various chamber combinations; the 
large concertos and symphonies. are still ahead as 
I write. On the first night of the Festival Arnold 
Cooke scored a distinct success with his melodious 
Concerto for Clarinet and Strings, a well-written 
piece of unfailing interest alike to listener and (one 
may guess) to soloist; if it won’t cause any great 
stir in the world, it will give much quiet pleasure. 
In his. Fifth String Quartet, William Wordsworth 
hardly conjured enough variety out of a mono- 
thematic scheme to last him through three move- 
ments, the last of which collapsed into a trivial 
6/8 section in ‘Humpty-dumpty’ rhythm. Not 
only young composers but young performers get 
their chance here, and Robin Harrison delighted 
us by brilliant and poetic playing of Chopin, 
Liszt, and Fauré in a programme which had for 
novelty Malcolm Williamson’s fanua Coeli. In 
effect this is a programme-sonata, designed as a 
memorial to Gerald Finzi, with an .atmosphere 
which might be called ‘Messianic’ in conception 
and colour if not in idiom. The Australian com- 
poser, like his French counterpart, has a liking 
for the extreme upper reaches of the instrument, 
and for occasional lush sequences of arpeggio 
chords; but there the resemblance ends. The most 
impressive part of Janua Coeli is the sorrowful 
set of variations which forms its slow movement; 
and this sounded idiomatically at variance with 
the harsh, percussive writing that is curiously 


used.to adumbrate heavenly peace in the final 


movement. 
A successful innovation was the visit of-the 
Society for the Promotion of New Music with 
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one of its Recital-Discussions. By far the most 


accomplished work was a fresh-tinted Clarinet 
Sonatina by the youthful William Mathias. I also 
found much of interest in the severely economical 
Third String Quartet of Ralph Wood, and could 
not wholly agree with the elderly party who was 
heard to remark, on the way out, that in every 
case he had preferred the discussion to the music. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


End of Term Report 


Two. months ago I went to a girls’ school at 
Acton, watched the first television programme 
ever broadcast generally to schools in this country, 
and got-some of the customers’ first reactions to it. 
At that time the headmistress of this school, 
Miss Marjorie Cooke, would not commit herself: 
teaching by TV was an experiment for her school 
at least as much as for Associated-Rediffusion. 
This week I discussed the results of this one 
term’s experience with Miss Cooke and with 
Mr Boris Ford, who is in charge of this service. 

Miss Cooke began by saying that the ‘signifi- 
cance of the fact that children are used to TV at 
home seemed to have been underestimated: the 
nature of their acquaintance with the medium is 
such that a programme must catch their attention 
and hold it by its method of presentation. . So far, 
she added, the ITV programmes had had ‘al] the 
faults of a very- young teacher— talking too much 
and trying: to get.too. much into half an hour’. 

-Two of Mr’ Ford’s main, points, I found, 
corresponded with- Miss Cooke’s,. though his 
approach was, naturally, different from hers. The 
fact that children have ‘grown up with television’ 
is, in Mr Ford’s view, immensely important — but 
one of its implications, as-seen by him, may not 
have occurred to some teachers: it is that children 
may actually have a greater facility— admittedly, 
often superficial—for picking up and digesting 
the TV image -than teachers have who were not 
used to TV in their own childhood. - 

He went on to make Miss Cooke’s second 
point in almost identical terms, admitting the 
producers’ ‘temptation to put everything in’. The 
major change in ITV’s school programmes for the 
coming academic year will be that they will be less 
diffuse and comprehensive, more concentrated 
and selective: they will deal with one small town, 
one play, one farm (for a whole year). 

Children’s and teachers’ reactions to the ex- 
periment in general, and to particular programmes, 
did, however, vary considerably. Miss Cooke 


French or maths. The two series which most 
successfully held the girls’ attention were Tues- 
day’s, The Ballad Story, and Wednesday’s, On 
Leaving School. Monday’s, Looking and Seeing 


‘| was less successful: Miss Cooke felt that the orig- 


inal idea of it had somehow been lost in the 
execution; both her art mistresses had found it 
disappointing. Miss Cooke herself had enjoyed 


it was too advanced for most of her girls. 

Mr Ford said that age-group variations in 
schools. had proved less of a difficulty than had 
been feared, Especially through TV, children are 
often attracted by something that they do*not 
| fully understand. He had even heard of one class 
of 8-year-olds who. had sat through the IGY 
series; ‘What they made of it I can’t imagine!’ He 
himself thought that this series had taken too 
much knowledge for g ; but it was ‘a subject 
that we could hardly fiot do’, He confirmed that, 





-| on the whole,’the ballad series had been the most 


heard some girls saying ‘Must we go?’—if the. 
alternative was typing or art, though not if it was 


A Year of Observation, the IGY programme; but: - 

















successful. Two criticisms of it, however, had 
come in: one was from an educational writer who 
thought that it was not visually exciting and could 
as well have been done on sound-radio, the other 
from a 13-year-old who said that he had enjoyed 
it—‘but is that what you call education?’ 

The first of these criticisms, so far as it has 
substance, may be met by the appointment of 
Mr. Peter Graham Scott, one of ITV’s best 
directors, as executive producer of these school 
programmes. The second is more fundamental. 
How purely enjoyable ought education to be? 
(One for the Brains Trust,‘ that!) Broadly, 
Mr Ford’s view is that teaching by TV will fail 
unless the programmes are enjoyable: the ‘educa- 
tion’, in the strict sense, should be between the 
lines ‘and made explicit by the teacher. 

Mr Ford feels that the main task accomplished 
in this experimental term has been one of public 
relations: some initial suspicions have been dis- 
pelled, the p s bona fides has 
been established, the programmes have been 
judged on their educational merits. It has been 
made clear that the programmes, however enjoy- 
able, are not mere entertainment, and that they 
are not trying to usurp the teacher’s proper func- 
tion. However true this may be—and I think, on 
the whole, it is—the ITV educators can hardly 
have been helped, in their relations with schools, 
by one commercial decision of which Miss Cooke 
complained -strongly: during: the . Wimbledon 
fortnight, on account of ‘unbreakable’ advertising 
contracts, the time of the school programme was 
changed (and then changed again, at very. short 
notice, on the last day of the admirable Pople 
Among Us series, so that Miss Cooke’s girls, and 
no. doubt many others, missed.this). .. 

From next:term it will be impossible for the 
programme-company to ‘insist on moving the 
school programme from 2.45 to 2, for that is the 
time reserved for the BBC school programme and 
an ITA ruling forbids a clash. If the early after- 
noon ever became generally popular with adver- 
tisers, it -would be interesting to-see how long the 
school programmes, which are supported only 
through public spirit or for prestige reasons, 
would withstand commercial pressure. 

No such problem troubles the BBC’s educators, 
the fruit of whose long gestation is eagerly awaited. 
At least a thousand British schools will be 
watching TV in the autumn; most of them will 
take the BBC programmes, but some will take 
both. Miss Cooke’s school at Acton will not, alas, 
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Monsters 


Pas de monstres, et pas de héros! exclaimed 
Flaubert, who wouldn’t much have taken to films 
which offer a surfeit of both. This week the 


appeal of The Monster that Challenged the World 
(London Pavilion): not Mr K., but a giant mol- 
lusc out of New Mexico. He and his com- 
panions had lain dormant in the egg for centuries 
on some dried-up sea-bottom, when earthquake 
or H-bomb wg News 
At close quarters -they 
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the heroine works, one of their eggs, kept for 
observation, .hatches and starts breaking down 
doors. You can guess the rest. This hasn’t been 
a serious threat to humanity. 

Then the monster in His Other Woman (Carl- 
ton) is an electronic being challenging, if not 
the world, the. reference department in one of 
those skyscraper offices. Emma Ack—I think 
that’s her name — having been fed with a reference 
library, should be able to answer anything, from 
the weight of the earth to records of baseball 
players. Her introduction into the firm brings 
consternation to all those who are —or think they 
are—dispensable. This gay terror tale, which 
propels itself with the laggard lover and the bright 
newcomer, couples getting wet and compromised 
in dressing-gowns, drunk scenes at Christmas, 
would be nothing without its players: Katharine 
Hepburn as head of the threatened department 
and Spencer Tracy, prowling round with a 
muffler, as the introducer of Emma. They per- 
form their usual miracle—or even more than 
usual—so that every scene seems sparkling and 
the whole thing champagne. Katharine Hepburn 
in particular achieves triumphs of off-hand angu- 
larity and ‘charm, office briskness, party bur- 
lesque, wellings in the eyes: a performance as 
captivating as any she has given. 

Sweet Smell of Success (Leicester Square) 
brings us the Famous Columnist for the first 
time’ as an insect of horrifying proportions. 
There’s the great man himself (Burt Lancaster), 
looming in horn-rims and’ pathologically involved 
with a kid sister (Susan Harrison); he will black- 
mail her to keep her alongside. His parasite is a 
press-agent (Tony Curtis), who will stop short only 
at murder. A couple of police slugs tag on. Other 


‘ columnists sit at night-club tables and allow girls 


and other distractions to take them from the all- 
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important business of the smear and the gossip 
sting. It’s a pity really. that the columnist in chief 
should have been made a monster here—very 
effectively so, let me add — because this film gives . 
a scarifying picture of an underworld known to, 
us only by repute. It is brilliantly directed by 
Alexander Mackendrick (who, despite his Whisky. 
Galore, is American born),.and photography and 
acting reinforce a tension that recalls early gang- 
ster pieces, Cruel to the cruel! I found it fascin- 
ating, and most of my objections to its. human 
unreality—I must admit—came afterwards. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Festival Ballet, at the Royal Festival Hall 


The Festival Ballet’s artistic ideals are tempered by 
box office ideals; the box office certainly being a 
serious consideration where there is no subsidy to 
pay for mistakes. This compromise gives a middle- 
brow flavour, but there is such professionalism in 
Anton Dolin’s direction that all the ballets are clearly 
and boldly presented. The revival of Graduation Ball 
seems suited to the company. It is gay and pretty, © 
with Alexandre Benois’s new decor, Strauss’s old 
waltzes and Lichine’s simple choreography. The fault 
lies chiefly in the Young Ladies’ Academy, where 
there is too little sense of discipline or light comedy. 
The gentlemen are better: Keith Beckett is a ridicu- 
lous and charming Junior Cadet, Peter White an 
idiotically well-mannered, amorous old general. The 
second act of Swan Lake has been rehashed by Mr 
Dolin, till it is something halfway between the Bolshoi 
fantasia and the original masterpiece. Belinda Wright 
is a hard-natured Odette, but one with the most ex- 
quisite technique. Harald Lander’s Etudes, built up 
on Czerny’s. piano exercises, with the ballet classroom 
as basis, has many cunning and stylish effects, Only 
it is §0 long drawn out that, in spite of excellent 
dancing, the spirit wilts and the mind wanders. 

A. F, 
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Correspondence 


THE SECRET PEOPLE OF OXFORD 


Sir,— History and psephology give back no more 
than is put into them. Namierite history, for example, 
could be used to illustrate the great difference be- 
tween politics at the accession of George III and 
today. And the great difference is that today politics 
have to consider ideals and programmes. That Sir 
Lewis Namier’s analysis is not used to illustrate this 
point only shows that we are not very interested in 
ideals and programmes. 

. Nuffield psephology could —and to some extent does 
—keep awake interest in politics, Since the war just 
two seats have changed hands at by-elections, In the 
Thirties two or three seats changed hands every year. 
Only because psephological concepts (e.g., the 
‘swing’) are used more freely can we argue from 
current by-election results to the probable result of a 

election. 


Only the people who start from a_basis of political 
apathy will find Namierite history and Nuffield 
psephology lead them back to political apathy (I must 
leave the defence of logical positivism to the philo- 
sophers). May I suggest some reasons for the initial 
political apathy of students: 

1,. The elimination of . widespread and obvious 
poverty means that there is no constant and burning 
reminder that political action is — to save 
people from degradation. 
~ 2. The “board-school boys’ feel that university 
success (a decent degree) is their one hope of advance- 
ment. The undergraduates of the Thirties had social 
positions. secure enough for them not to worry about 
their prospects of advancement. And they came from 
homes which expected them to take part in political 
activity. 

3. It took fifteen years or so for the flippancy and 
frivolity of the post-war years to give way to the 
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political earnestness of the Thirties. I think we may 
now be in the uneasy transition stage to an era of 
political activity. 

4. How enthusiastic were the Thirties? Did they 
breed no strait-jacketed moulders of public opinion? 
Some of the tutors who teach Namierite history in a 
way that supports the administration must have been 
around Oxford JCRs in the Thirties. 


Nuffield College TREVOR Lioyp 
Oxford 


Sir,—As one of the ‘élite of office-seeking organi- 
sers’, I cannot claim to generalise successfully on the 
politically inarticulate of Oxford, but Mr. Marquand’s 
flight fromthe current academic enchanters lead him 
to such confusions of fact and judgment that a correc- 
tive is necessary. 

1. It is quite untrue ‘that for almost all undergradu- 
ates, ‘the rejection of politics is a definite ‘decision’. 
Most of them naturally go through the terminal dead 


ritual of declining the canvassed party card, but this . 


no more implies ‘a tough disillusioned attitude’ to 
politics than refusing an OUDS subscription suggests 
distaste for the theatre. 

2. There is very little class bitterness here, and I 
doubt that the general attraction .of Lucky Fim and 
Look Back In Anger | lay predominantly in their 
social implications. One- of the most startling features 
of Oxford today is the co-existence without animosity 
of mutually exclusive groupings based on a vague 
financial and social hierarchy. 

3. Few people here are sufficiently infatuated by the 
‘current intellectual héroes’ to: become politically and 
emotionally albino under their spell. The main source 
of the pervading nihilism is not in the syllabus; it 
lies rather in our generation’s experience of a society 
in which the crises seem over, the harvests gathered 
and a chilly welfare opulence appears to make inter- 
party strife a comic anachronism. That our contem- 
poraries should have this bleary vision is frightening, 
and within gunshot of Suez almost incredible. But it 
certainly holds among many people here. The respon- 
sibility of convincing them otherwise rests with the 
Socialist devotees whom Mr Marquand rebukes for 
their alleged absorption in the intellectual zeitgeist. 
It is a pity that his own romantic-attempt at diagnosis 
should be so inaccurate that it will leave these- few 
only’ too thankful for the ‘empirical approach’, and 
tend to confirm the ‘apathetic mass’ in the super- 
Stitions. 

es KENNETH TRODD 
University College 
Oxford 


Si1r,—Phrases such as ‘vicious and reactionary pro- 
gramme’ and ‘untrustworthy and dishonest as its 
predecessor’ show cracks in the mask. of objectivity 
David Marquand has himself assumed and betray 
him to be one of the. few politically active under- 
graduates at Oxford. Reading between the lines of 
his article I gather that he deplores firstly the political 


‘| apathy of the body of undergraduates, and secondly . 

‘the lack of a dynamic dogma for the left wing. An | 

.| ‘apathetic’ myself, the latter question does not greatly 
move me, but I am roused to defend my own position 


—thus, incidentally, ceasing to be apathetic. 
Mr Marquand considers the ‘interest without in- 
volvement’ of, a future élite of graduates ‘a frighten- 


ing. prospect’. “The squalid and often corrupt antics 


of undergraduates chasing office in the university 
political clubs and the Union seem to me far more 
disturbing, for most of those who so degrade them- 
selves do it with an eye to a future career in a national 
political party. Politics at Oxford today are concerned 
with personalities, not ideologies, because today’s 
political issues are not disturbing enough for most of 
us, For this reason the majority stay away from the 
dreary round of political club meetings... But to say 
that we are Gored with politics because we worship 
Ayer or Namier is to confuse cause with effect —we 
worship (if we do) because we are bored. When we 
cease to be bored, as last autumn, Namier and Ayer 


at or even stupid, 


| but because we analy felt ee wéfe wrong —what- 
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ever historians m: git have to say even-ually. The res- 
ponse of the university to the events of last September 
and October was gratifyingly lively; but to expect 
political interest to remain at this level when the crisis 
is past is to show an astonishing lack of sense of 
proportion. 

I feel Mr Marquand has missed the point in heap- 
ing blame on.a sceptical intellectual climate. Under 
the present system in this country only very few of 
us can expect to take an active part in national poli- 
tics. The most the rest can do is to make judgments — 
to vote, and, if necessary, to make a noise between 
elections. If we are to use this power. reasonably, to 
make clear-headed judgments on every issue, linguis- 
tic analysis and Namierite historical method would 
seem to provide a better training than a brief immer- 
sion in the foetid swamp of university political life 

BILL TUCKER 

Brasenose College 

Oxford 


THE SICK IN MIND 


Sir,—As an ex-certified patient I wish to endorse 
‘Ex-Mental-Hospital Doctor’s’ point about the legal 
safeguard of certification. 

A mental hospital patient must be regarded as at 
least temporarily incapable of coping with normal 
civilised life. The procedure of certification, ironically, 
does protect patients from the results of their more 
irresponsible decisions by removing the legal validity 
of all their decisions. 

In my own case my ‘salary was paid into my bank 
account throughout the first seven months of my stay 
in hospital, but I could not write a valid cheque be- 
cause I was certified, Had this not been so, I might at 
some time during my iilness have disposed of my 
entire account at the stroke of a pen, but my sense of 
personal inadequacy was definitely increased by the 
fact that my income did- not provide for my wife. 
When she approached my employers she was offered 
a loan but was told that no part of my salary could be 
paid to her without ‘power of attorney’. 

Any new legislation should give the fullest protec- 
tion to the interests of the patient whose volition may 
perhaps be untrustworthy. These normally include 
immediate and adequate provision for dependaats. 

Ex-MENTAL-HOSPITAL PATIENT 


SLOW FREIGHT 


Sir,— Without wishing to argue against the case fo1 
automatic railway wagon couplings presented in last 
week’s article ‘Slow Freight’, I feel attention should 
be drawn to certain facts and considerations which 
Mr Thorne overlooked or failed to mention. 

1, The relevant section of the Regulations made in 
1906, relating to private sidings covered by the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Act, 1901, reads: ‘Locomotives 
or waggons shall wherever it is reasonably practicable 
without structural alterations be coupled or uncoupl 
only by means of a coupling pole or other suitable 
mechanical appliance’. (The italics are mine.) 

2. The screw couplings of a heavy type- which 
British Railways intend to usé¢ are to the pattern which 
is standard throughout the continent of Europe and 
which is specified in the R.I.V. (International Wagon 
Regulations) drawn up by the International Union of 
Railways (U.I1.C.)..I am not aware, nor is it alleged, 
that there is a high ir-cidence of accidents in European 
countries arising from the use of this type of coupling. 

3. The exhaustive tests which British Railways 
carried out with both vacuum and air brakes on 
wagons demonstrated that from the point of view of 
technical. efficiency there. was little to choose between 
the two systems,.The decision to adopt the vacuum 
type was taken primarily because all ‘the locomotives 
and hauled coaching vehicles, and nearly one-fifth: of 
the wagons, were already -equipped © with vacuum 
apparatus, Criticism of this decision is often: made 
on the ground that the vacuum brake is not standard 
for the rest of Europe so that the inter-runnigg of 
British wagons with those of other European coun- 
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tunnel, will not. be possible, 
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4. The criticism that the British braking system is 
not to the European standard may become particularly 
valid if there is a large development in European 
rade, as British manufacturers would not have the 
advantage of easy through transits in wagons readily 
available, and if the Channel tunnel project is pro- 
ceeded with. However, should British Railways go 
over to a form of rigid automatic centre coupling this 
in itself would make their wagons non-standard with 
the rest of Europe and ‘the braking system would be 
less relevant. 

5. It is not true to say that centre couplings at 
something like £200 a pair would immediately dis- 
place buffers costing £130 (£100 would be nearer the 
mark) for a set of four, as during the change-over 
period while it was necessary to run mixed trains, 
large numbers of wagons would probably be required 
io have both equipments, 

5 Grove Road 

Ell 
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ANTIBODIES 


Sir, — Ritchie Calder, writing on Asian flu, states 
that ‘A vaccine , . . was quickly prepared by inject- 
ing throat washing from victims into chick embryos 
—half incubated Ken eggs—and antibodies (resistant 
factors) were produced which, given to humans, pro- 


‘wided protection’, Later he speaks of ‘dead vaccine 
. {antibodies without any. living vituses)’. 


The function of the chick embryo is to provide 
a host for the propagation of the virus (in the case 
of the polio virus this function is fulfilled by monkey 
kidney), as viruses, unlike bacteria, are not able to 


- grow on ordinary media and require the presence 


of living cells. The chick embryo does not produce 
antibodies, These are formed in human beings in 
response to the inoculation of the vaccine. Vaccines 
that give rise to protective antibodies can be made 
from killed viruses, attenuated viruses or even from 
a closely related but entirely different virus as in 
the case of small pox vaccination, On occasions when 
more rapid protection is needed, antibodies produced 
by another animal, usually the horse, are given to 


the patient. The administration of tetanus antitoxin’ 


or of antiserum to snake venom are examples of this. 
The protection afforded by this type of ‘passive 
immunisation’ only lasts a few weeks as opposed ‘to 
that produced by ‘active immunisation’ (i.e., vaccina- 
tion) where the antibodies often persist for years. 


Eva ORLANS 

Department of Animal Pathology 

Cambridge ; 

[Ritchie Calder writes: “This terminological slip 
(which was overlooked by experts who checked the 
article as well as by myself) is deplorable and I apolo- 
gise: for “antibddy” please read “antigen”. The 
error, however, did not affect the substance of the 
article.””—Ep., N.S.] 


ACCENTS 


Str, — Reading Mr Priestley’s piece on Accents re- 
minds me of that observation by Graham Wallas: 
Just as it is impossible to sing, or to speak a 
foreign language well, with one’s mouth and throat 
in a ‘gentlemanly’ position, so it may prove to be 
the case that one cannot think effectively if one’s 
main purpose in life is to be .a gentleman. 
ATHOL GALLIFENT 
34 Brook Street 
Wi 


Smr,— Many of - your “seneie after vasdies Mr 
Priestiey’s article on ‘Accents’ may have wished, 
like myself, that the mantle of Elijah had been invited 
to fall on shoulders less likely to let it trail than’ his. 


|. Itis a poor, distasteful kind of wit, when a man with 


a personal history like Mr Priestley’s chooses, however 
light and humorous his intent, to scorn the social 
tions and cast reflections on the personal loyal- 
of others. I mistrust Mr Priestley precisely be- 

he still speaks in Yorkshire accents,’ Suggésting 
he is still a down-to-earth countryman; when 
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in fact he is a sophisticated man of the world, sur- 
rounded by the external trap ppings and la-di-dah of 
the bourgeois way of life which, in the manner of 
the 19th-century avant-garde, he affects to despise. 
D. R. Hows. 
42 Sutton Court Road 
Sutton 


Sir,—I read Mr. Priestley’s amusing and discern- 
ing article on Accents with great enjoyment and 
perhaps a rucful smile, for it raises one very relevant 
point, which I hope he will deal with in a later essay. 
Just what are you to say to foreigners when they ask 
you which is the correct English accent? Bewildered 
by the easily discernible differences between Scot- 
tish, Irish, Welsh, and all the other regional accents 
coming from people whose education and respect- 
ability clearly leave nothing to be desired, the question 
is inevitable. Last year I gave private English lessons 
to a group of girls from the Greek National Bank in 
Athens, all of whom spoke passable English ‘and 
wanted to try it out in conversation with an English- 
man. One of them whose English was really good, 
asked me, ‘Please, which is the correct accent of 
English, the accent of Oxford or Mayfair?’ 

As a beginning I explained to the girl that the 
Oxford accefit had practi died out and was 
never looked on as the way to speak; being 
limited to a small group of Oxford’s intelligentsia 
in the Twenties and Thirties, and that the Mayfair 
accent was now regarded as beimg as much a deviation 
from what was correct as any other regional accent. 
When she pressed the question as to which was 
correct, I told her to listen to the BBC announcers. 
They may not be interesting or colourful, but they 
are certainly correct. I hope I said-the right thing. 
What do your readers think? ~ 


RICHARD HUGGETT 
21 The Crescent 
Filey Yorks 


ISSs 


Sir,— The International. Society for Socialist 
Studies, which was set up last spring at a conference 
held in Paris, is holding its first general conference in 
London on 20, 21 and 22 September 1957. The British 
Section of ISSS, in agreement with the Provisional 
International Committee chosen at Paris, is making 
itself responsible for the arrangement of the forthcom- 
ing conference, which will. be open to all individual 
members of ISSS throughout the world. The purpose 
of the Conference will be: 

(1) to discuss the present Socialist situation; 

(2) to examine the aims and purposes of ISSS; 

(3) to make proposals for future studies; 

(4) to adopt a constitution; . 

(5) to elect an international committee. 

We should be grateful for help in making this confeér- 
ence as widely known as possible, both to ISSS mem- 
bers arid to non-mémbers. Anyone subscribing to the 
purposes of ISSS is eligible for membership and all 
members may attend the conference. Applications for 
membership should be made to groups within the 
country of residence where possible. Where no such 
group exists, the British section will be glad to accept 
applications. Members and would-be members are 
asked to write to John Papworth, 22 Nevern Road, 
London, SW5, and he will send them information 
about membership and further details of the conference. 

G. D. H. Coxe, Provisional President 

Ernest LasBrousse, Provisional Vice-President 

JoHN Papworth, Secretary, British Section 


ALLAN M. AING 


Sir,— This Saturday (20 July) is the 70th birthday 
of Allan M. Laing. I feel sure that his friends and 
his fellow-competitors, past and present, will join in 
congratulating him and in wishing “him, in every 
sense, many happy returns. — 

44 Western Hill J. R. Ta 

Durham 
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Taine on ‘England 


Portrait of an Englishman at the Derby in 
1860: large, red face with flabby cheeks and 
dewlaps; full ginger whisker, unexpressive blue 
eyes, enormous trunk;. general colour, full- 
blooded pink; weight of carcase, 240 Ibs. The 
observation is made by Taine, who went on fo 
say that the rolling eyes, the truculent muzzle, 
the large, knotted hands suggested the primal 
Teuton as he emerged from the forests, if one 
reduced the volume of blood and fat, but retained 
the angular and uncouth bone structure. Rude, 
unfeeling health was the English condition. It 
produced men like this one, women who were 
either goddesses or sticks of asparagus, tough, 
independent and churlish boys. 

Taine’s Notes on England is a startling book. 
It records a country which is almost unrecog- 
nisable to us, a way of living that has gone. As 
for appearance and character, these are distorted 
(oddly enough) by Taine’s rigid sense of scien- 
tific accuracy. One might be reading pages of 
Wyndham Lewis, and one reflects that nothing 
creates the grotesque se gurely as a collection pf 
unexpected facts. The truth is that Taine’s mind 
was systematié, but it was also romantic in fits 
taste for excess atid even rhetoric, and the a 
ture made-him an excellent observer of 
character. Unlike Nathaniel Hawthorne, who saw 
England in the same period, he was not vitiated 
in observation by chauvinism, touchiness of 
envy; the reason being, that, as a F 
Taine felt no insecurity. The secure can utter 
their opinions and receive the opinions of others, 
without hostility. When Hawthorne is shocked 
we do not always trust him; when Taine is 
shocked we know he is without arriére pensée.- 

Taine already knew England through English 
literature when he arrived in London. He saw a 
city choked by coal smoke, soured by soot, shut 
up in fog. There was wealth on a scale unknown 
to any country in the world. There was the 
frightening bestiality of the slums. Against the 
opulent life of the aristocracy and upper classes, 
there was the dulled money-grubbing of the mid- 
dies with their clenched jaws, and the misery of 
the peasantry. The delights of English country 
life and of a culture based on it were spoiled for 
the Frenchman by the ignorance, incompe- 
tence, obsequiousness and thriftlessness of the 
peasant. On the one hand, prosaic’ home life 
supported by a huge servant class; on the other, 
_ people given to gluttony, drink, prostitution and 
violence. Taine saw our forefathers as men of 
splendid energy and independence, but vehe- 
ment in their passions and with strong animal 

instincts; these fnen could only be controlled by, 
stern pz megan codes; by the sense of duty and 
plenty of open-air exercise. By some lucky gift, 
they had managed to give balance to natures at 
once turbulent and low in temperature and knew 
how to discipline themselves. He admired our, 
political system; the illogicalities of the Church 
of England seemed to this logical, lapsed Catholic’ 
quite admirable. 
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Taine was a young man, little more than 
thirty, when he came to England. He was a thor- 
ough investigator, not a passing impressionist. He 
was aware that he was looking at something more 
than a nation; he was seeing a new phenomenon 
in the history of a world—the industrial revolu- 
tion. Large as were the fortunes he computed, 
they were to become even larger as the century 
went on. Coming from the Ardennes, he had an 
eye trained for the North. He was prepared for 
the basic barbarian quality which has misled 
many foreigners: the northern timidity and shy- 
ness. The shy became stiff and arrogant once 
outside their own country; but in England itself 
he found what we all know to be true — that the 
English are talkative, candid, confiding and quick 
to make friends. They were reserved on the 
subject of sex, but that was a passing Victorian 
phase; if he had come a hundred years before 
or a hundred years later he would not have found 
this reticence. Mr Edward Hyams, the trans- 
lator and editor of this edition, speaks surpris- 
ingly of Taine’s materialistic optimism. Taine 
certainly believed in logic and scientific observa- 
tion, but he was a melancholy aesthete whose 
faith was confined: to. the utility of his method 
and did not extend beyond .it. He thought the 
industrial revolution would grow and cure itself 
of many of its evils — which, in fact, it did — but 
he had no hopes of the future of the race or civi- 
lisation. He thought human nature incurably dis- 
gusting. Detachment so very often leads to pessi- 
mism, simply, because the detached observer has 
removed the ground from under his own feet. 
That ground was replaced, in his. case, by the 
method and its determinism. We can judge a 
literature or a nation by three tests: race, en- 
vironment and the epoch; we must seek for the 
governing factor which is the faculté maitresse; a 
watered down form of Balzac’s romantic and 
dynamic idea of the dominant passion. It is 
Taine’s power of abstraction that is responsible 
for making him pessimistic. 

Apply the theory: in race, we are Teutonic— 
the Celtic mixture is ignored; in environment, 
we have an awful climate which drives the mind 
in on itself; in the epoch, we were born to the 
machine and our dominant gift was for prac- 
tical action. The theory produces the effect of 
anthropology; that is to say ‘something’ observed 
and enumerated, but without intimacy. Taine’s 
portraits of people are documentary, factual and 
without life. He confirms, in the flat, what we 
learn more livingly from Dickens, George Eliot 
ot Mrs Gaskell; but his people are all of a piece. 
In this land of lunatics, not a single eccentric 
is met with. There are no day-dreamers. 
There are none living by fantasy. He sees the 
Bible chained at the railway station, he goes to 
church and chapel; but he does not note the 
orgiastic pictures which the Bible has put into 
strongly imaginative minds. 

In his famous History of English Literature, it 
has always seemed to me that Taine put far too 
much stress on English Puritanism, or rather 
stressed it in a theoretical way. In the Notes the 
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theory is still rigid, but he does have occasional © re. 
doubts. We are consciences hag-ridden by the § 


practical issues of the Right and the Wrong, 
but that is because we must somehow control 
our native brutality. There was (he thought) 
a certain pathos in our struggle. Family ‘life, 
for example, was affectionate, but personal 
relationships were insensitive. Men loved their 
wives, but ill-treated them. They were worn 
out by child-bearing. Love affairs were ruined 
by the obsession with wrong-doing.. A French 
mother was the confidant of her son; in England 
it was impossible for the Victorian son to speak 
with candour to his mother. A whole world 
of sensibility and love was closed to people con- 
cerned only with duty, independence and the 
right. 

Taine thought that the powerful French 
family system was less oppressive. than the less 
organised life of the English family which was 
an open despotism ruled by the father. Just as 
wealth was better distributed in France, so were 
the natural affections. French thinking was 
freer because it was abstract and it did not lead 
to intolerable practical collisions. He noticed 
that in France related families lived together 
happily under one roof; in England this was 
quite impossible, such was the spirit of independ- 
ence and insensibility to others. 

In institutions we were superior. Parliament, 
Church of England, schools, industrial relation- 
ships, everything that concerns the social man 
was more highly developed in England than in 
France. Snobbery. was often shocking. It bred 
obsequiousness. He might have noticed how 
much time we waste in the ironies of snobbery. 
We waste energy in ‘placing’ people, when we 
could be more interestingly occupied in know- 
ing them. We were fitted marvellously well for 
acting upon the world but not for enjoying it, 
though in one art we were supreme—the art of 
gardening. In Taine’s day we had invented all 
the world’s sports and alone took part in them; 
the explanation was our passion for health and 
for controlling our beastly Teutonic natures. 
Taine would have to reverse his ideas about 
Puritanism and sport, if he came back now; the 
whole world has taken to sport. Perhaps. it 
had nothing to do with Puritanism; perhaps sport 
was pleasure, not hygiene? 

One difficulty that Taine’s system had to deal 
with was to explain how a race 80 active, 
practical, good, dull and workaday, could have 
produced what he regarded as the finest lyrical 
poetry in the world. In painting we were—as 
in the rest of life—mere copyists and fact- 
hunters; in music—though 100 years later we 
have become intensely musical—we did not 
know a note. In the novel, we were conven- 
tional; good natural reporters of our scene, but 
circumscribed by our practical moral worries. 
Puritanism had ruined the arts or had taken the 
fire out of them. Taine puzzles this out and 
evolves a theory about the Me, which we would 
call the ebullient egoism of the English : 

For them, this ego, this Mighty Me is the 
principal personage of the world. Invisible, all 


visible things are rallied to him, subordinate to «_ 3 ‘ 


him, and their only merit is in becoming aware 
of him, in corresponding to something in him. 

- To have taken so dominant a place the 
spiritual being must be very strong and all- 
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@ absorbing. And so it is, as one perceives as soon 


as one considers the principal features of 


. English character: the need for independence, 


the capacity for initiative, the active and obstin- 
ate will, the vehemence and pungency of the 
passions concentrated but controlled, the harsh 
though silent grinding of their moral machinery, 
the vast and tragic spectacle which a soul entire 
furnishes for its contemplation, the custom of 
looking into the self, the seriousness with which 
they have always considered human destiny, 
their moral and religious preoccupations, in 
short all signs and faculties and instincts which 
were already manifest in the pen of Shakes- 
peare and the hearts of the Puritans. 


We suffer ‘hypertrophy’ of this ‘Me’ and ‘for a 
soul so constituted and disposed, the proper 
medium of expression is poetry’. In short, the 
intolerable pressure has split us and we write 
the lyric. It is a theory (we notice once more) 


.that omits to mention that we may have 
> imagination. 


In a hundred years many things which were 


- thought to be peculiarly English, turn out to 
be true of all rich industrial societies: Many 
, things in Taine’s Notes now seem more Ameri- 
~ can than Victorian. The fact is that he over- 
.dramatised us and, not being noted for gaiety 


himself, failed ‘to notice English gaiety. His 
England is nothing like ours today, except in 
the permanent misery of our climate. In 


only one respect does this brilliant, honest and 
‘admiring observer still strike home: it is in the 


recurring suggestion that we become good 


psychologists. with great difficulty. Right and - 
. Wrong—what blunt instruments they are. 


V. S. PRITCHETT 


intimations of Unreality 


‘Lines written by a Suffolk river at. sunset 


A square-skulled moonfaced monotone fowl, 
because it is twilight has caught my eye 
and slowly insultingly turned its neckless back. 


~~ Snubbed by an owl. 


One skirt hem of the sky is torn by day still. 
Night continues to mend it, ignoring me. 


~ As I move, nervous. against my reason, 


there are rustles and splashes I cannot mistake 


for goodwill. 


~ Blind white moths half my finger-nail size 
_ zig-zag about my feet about no business. 


I catch one in my hand, just to make contact 


with some part of a world that’s mine as well. 
It even disdains to flutter, 
but waits till I open my hand, then goes on as 


before. 
i feel as though I, ae : 


have entered a room 
j where there is only just enough to go round. 


Because I live in brick and change my clothes, 


4 must I allow the world and sky to ignore me? 
Stay Light! There is something you showed 


then that I missed! 


_ Well then, come Dark! In your tunnel I'll be 


more watchful. 


3) What did the river say? Ordeal by bats is ee 


So it is really true then, 


| - That I neither inhabit this world, nor any other? 


Pat KAVANAGH 


Transport Housemanship 


Trade Union. Leadership. By V. L. ALLEN. 
Longmans. 30s. 

What makes a trade union leader? Dr Allen 
gives a muddled answer to a crucial question be- 
cause he has not made up his mind what this 
strangely organised set of notes is about. Is it a 
biography of Arthur Deakin? Certainly not, al- 
though the late secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union gave Mr Allen pretty 
free access to him personally, to his union and to 
its files. Is it a comment'on Ernest Bevin’s 
achievement in creating this huge amalgamation? 
No, again, though much of this book is about Mr 
Bevin. Is it a study of the way a large composite 
union is organised and run? In part it is —and 
this, perhaps, the best part of the book—but in 
part it is an attempt to make generalisations about 
the nature of trade union leadership from the ex- 
perience of two men of unusual personality and 
ability who had to run a union that is a law unto 
itself. The reader can be forgiven if he sets this 
book down without much idea of what Mr Allen 
is trying to say. 

This is a pity, not least because this book con- 
tains a great deal of invaluable material, obtained 
by Mr Allen’s diligent use of sources to which 
few people have access. And it is also'a pity Be- 
cause Mr Allen is one of: the few researchers who 
has been breaking: new ground in the study of 
trade union organisation and social behaviour. 
I had eagerly looked forward to.this successor to 
Power in Trade Unions; I-wish now that Mr 
Allen could have waited until he could have com- 
pressed his. study of Arthur Deakin into a set of 
comparative studies of different union leaders 
working under different conditions. He might 
have come to more helpful conclusions about the 
way that union leaders rise within their organisa- 


- tions, about the possibilities “and limits of their 


powers, and about the role that the key men in 
the trade union movement .are going; to play in 
eur society in the future. 

For this is what we most need to know, 
especially as we seem to be entering a period of 
dispute about the responsibility of the unions for 
inflation and about the degree to which wage- 
demands and other consequences of collective 


- bargaining ought to be amenable to the govern- 


ment’s economic policy. Take, for instance, the 
emergence of Mr Frank Cousins as a union leader 
—and of the same union that Mr Allen knows so 
much about. He clearly has great capacities, 
though his personal talents and objectives are 
different from those of Mr Deakin; equally, he 
has great influence, and: his methods of using it 
are going to be‘different from his predecessors’. 
Yet I can find no mention of Mr Cousins in this 
book. Where did he come from within the union 
hierarchy? How did he move up within it? What 
was his relationship with Mr Deakin and his atti- 
tude towards the methods by which the union 
was run before he became general secretary? 
These are vital questions, and one naturally turns 
to this book for an answer. But for all the help 
the reader finds, Mr Cousins might be a jack-in- 
the-box. And this is true not only of Mr Cousins. 
All the union officials are, at best, shadowy figures 
in these pages. By sitting in the general secretary’s 
office, looking at the files, Mr Allen has got a view 
of the T & GW that is just as boss-eyed as the 
portrait that Mr Goldstein. drew from the branch 
level. 

I agree that some valid points are made about 
the changed role of trade union leaders by the 
advent of full employment, benevolent Ministers 
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GEOFFREY DENNIS 


» TILL SEVEN 


‘A performance 
to delight the 
fastidious . . . 


‘A man of sixty is looking back into the 
vision of a child of four or six, keeping his 
adult self out, to explain the profound 
complexities of time and place and con- 
sciousness that lie behind the clear, enthrale 
ling picture he has given . . . with devotion 
and unfailing insight.’ THE TIMES 
‘A charming book, unsentimental and 
wonderfully evocative.’ 

VERNON FANE (Sphere) 





EDWARD ABBEY 


THE BRAVE 
». COWBOY 


‘Mr. Abbey. has a serious point to make 
about what America has lost to conformity, 
He..writes with. skill and love of the land- 
scapes of the south-west.’ LISTENER 


‘A joy to read.’. DANIEL GEORGE 








HUGH THOMAS 


THE WORLD’S 
» GAME 


‘A book to be thankful for.’ 
WALTER ALLEN (New Statesman) 


‘The most amusing and stabbing dis- 
closure of diplomacy since Peyrefitte’s 
Diplomatic Diversions.’ 

ELIZABETH HARVEY (Birm. Post) 








D. R. BATES, F.R.S. (Ep.) 


SPACE 


» RESEARCH. 


AND EXPLORATION 
‘Deals soberly and realistically with space 
travel,’ DISCOVERY 
‘The contributors form, perhaps, the’ most 


authoritative panel this country can pro- 
duce.’ ENGINEERING 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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The 
Spotted 
Deer 


by 
Elephant Bill 


(J. H. WILLIAMS) 


This is the story of teak extraction in the 
virgin forests of the remote Andaman Islands, 
the visit to which was referred to in Ele- 
phant Bill and Bandoola. Faced with an 


allegedly impossible task’ the author was. 


compelled to trust in the untrustworthy, in 
convicts, opium addicts, and the almast 
extinct Andaman aborigines; and because 
his trust was rewarded the impossible was 
achieved. 

2s 


Ark Royal 


1939-1941 


Rear-Admiral 
SIR WILLIAM JAMESON, CBE 


The hunt for the Graf Spee, the sinking of. 
the Bismarck, and the maintenance of Malta 
are all part of the Ark Royal’s story, and 
this authoritative. and first-hand account, 
both of the naval actions in which she was 


and of life aboard the ship herself,;, 
is told against a lucid background of the 
wider aspects of the war. 


308 


Candles 
in the Sun 


LADY EMILY LUTYENS 


This is a melodrama of the s 

author tells why she joined the Theoront 
cal in 1910, of how her faith was 
dissolved and of the difficulties that Theos- 


Messiah, and his gradual break away from” 


. the organizations that had proclaimed him. 
: - 258 


HART-DAVIS 
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of Labour, arbitration agreements and the relega- 
tion of the strike to an action of last resort. But 
already, after six years of Tory government, the 
framework within which Mr Deakin had to work 
has changed almost as much as the conditions of 


| his time differed from those in which Ernest 
| Bevin built up his union. Why should there be a 


decisive shift in the industrial and political out- 
look of the T & GW, as we have seen in the past 
two years? How far is Mr Cousins a reflection of 
this shift and how much is he responsible for it? 
Merely to ask such questions is to indicate how 
difficult it is to generalise about trade union 
leadership from the experience of two men. It 
would have been much less misleading for Mr 
Allen to have called these disjointed chapters 
Essays on the Age of Deakin: the fact that his 
book has no conclusion would have been less evi- 
dent, and the reader would expect less and gain 
more from the hard work he has done on his case 
material. 
NoRMAN MacKENZIE 


Mr Waugh on Deck 


The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. By Eve_tyn 
WaucuH. Chapman & Hail. 12s. 6d. 


In the crazy mixed-up world in which we live 
—as the reader conjectures I have been reading 
the Sunday newspapers—Mr Evelyn Waugh 
sometimes séems to me our maddest and safest 
interpreter, the poet of the diminishing England 
that Hilaire Belloc called our ‘crumbling stye’. 
Secular and despairing, he is a satirist and a 


| romantic. The two, as always, go together and 


our age, which cries out for satire and romanti- 
cism, is badly understaffed with either. He is also 
possessed of a unique type of moral vision. (Has 
he not, in A Handful of Dust, written the most 
powerful twentieth-century sermon on the break- 
up of a Christian -marriage?) In addition he hap- 
pens to be the only major writer in English whose 
work reveals any genuine signs of development. 
It is possible to predict a new novel by Mr 
Graham Greene say, a new Compton Burnett, 
a Henry Green even, in a way that is impossible 
in the case of Mr Waugh. He has had four 
manners to date and in at least three of them, by 
the general consent of enjoyment, he has 
triumphed completely. In the present volume— 
it runs to just over 200 pages —he has reverted to 
his earliest. manner and given us one of his 
wittiest, most humane entertainments. 

The book appears to be largely autobiographi- 
cal, probably the nearest thing to a self-revelation 
this writer will ever vouchsafe us. Testy, vinous, 
conservative, an ‘old soul’ who abhors ‘plastics, 
Picasso, sun bathing and jazz— everything, in fact, 
that had happened in his own lifetime’, Mr Pin- 
fold is very much as one imagines Mr. Waugh: 

He wished no one ill, but he looked at the world 
sub specie aeternitatis and he found it flat as a 
map; except when, rather often, personal annoy- 
ance intruded. Then he would come tumbling from 
his exalted point of observation. 

Shocked by a bad bottle of wine, an impertinent 
stranger or a fault-in syntax, his mind like a cine- 
camera trucked furiously forward to confront the 
offending object close-up with glaring lens; with 
the eyes of a drill sergeant inspecting an awkward 
squad, bulging with wrath that was half-facetious. 

He was neither a scholar nor a regular soldier; 
the part for which he cast himself was a combina- 
tion of eccentric don and testy colonel and he acted 

‘ it strenuously, before his children and his cronies, 
until it came to dominate his whole outward per- 

sonality.... . 

Three years ago, as his book’s blurb. .sclates, 
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Mr Waugh (alias Pinfold) suffered-from a‘ brief 
attack of hallucinations (as he later heard ‘this was 
not nearly as rare as he supposed .». 


Ceylon he finds himself inhabited by voices— 


basically a threesome, but two powerfully ven- q 
triloquist, mimicking the skipper, the chaplain, the 


first mate, the ship’s surgeon, a couple of majors- 
general and sundry passengers. When he first 


hears them Mr Pinfold thinks them due to af 


fault in the war-time Intercomm. His cabin, he 
believes, has been transformed into a kind of 
command-post into which all the ship’s tensions 
and intimacies are being scrambled. Gradually, 
the voices turn persecutory. Mr Pinfold, they 


declare, is a Communist, a homosexual, a Jew J 


(‘Hark-ark-ark. Come out Peinfeld. We know 
where you are. We’ve got you.”). Fuddled by drink 
and sleeping-draughts, tormented by his voices— 
which must have been hell for Mr. Waugh, but 
which are pure joy for the reader— Mr Pinfold 
leaves the ship at Port Said. He flies to Colombo, 
takes a plane home, is restored to Mrs Pinfold 
(a model of cool and tranquil affection, one of 
.Mr Waugh’s happiest side-line characterisations) 
- and cured. Cured, that is to say, in the sense that 
the voices ‘trail away, sink to a whisper, a sigh, 
the rustle of a pillow’, and are then silent. Noth- 
ing as funny—or as stylised—as this book has 
been written this year or last, and the fact that 
for once Mr Waugh is being cruel about himself 
will give his admirers an ‘extra fillip. To read 
anything he writes has always been, for this re- 
viewer, an almost physical pleasure, and it is good 
to see him in his true and best form on the present 
occasion. My only criticism is that the book lacks 
a satisfactory denouement. This, however, is the 
fault of all case-histories. Also, the reader has 
laughed so much by the time the book ends, that 
the lack of a climax goes almost unnoticed. 
Several readers of the Observer to whom I talked 
over the week-end objected to the published first 
chapter of the book on the grounds that it was 
‘stuffy’, and I think Mr Waugh has done a serious 
disservice to his novel by allowing a section of it 
to be printed out of context in this way. The 
chapter forms, in fact, an ideal introductory norm, 
the grande entrée to this near-perfect farce of 
bromide, chloral and champagne. 
JoHN RAYMOND 


Urbanity Fair 


A Small Part of Time. By MICHAEL SWAN, 
_ Cape. 21s. 

Some few years hence, when a desperate 
merger of The Times, the NEw STATESMAN, and 
The Daily Sketch has failed to save the last of 
the press from its cost accountants; when “Tap 
My Line’ is a popular panel game; and when the 
West’s dominant art-form is the’ detergent 
advertisement jingle — then, no doubt, the present 
day will look like a golden age, all glitter and 
revelry on the eve of Waterloo. But a few dis- 
cerning historians, with the gleeful despondency 
of their kind, will certainly be tracing earlier signs 


of the crack-up. Theses will be written on ‘The § 


Cult of the Travel Book in Elizabethan Airstrip 


I’; on ‘The Downing Doctor and Jolly Jack, a § 
Forgotten Controversy’; on ‘The Wilson Family @ 


1949-57’; and on ‘From Richardson to Richard- 


son, a Short History of Reviewing.’ For it some- — 
times seems that reviewing, and the reading of © 
reviews, are assuming in our age an ever-increas- — 
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read books? And how many. of the books, when 


we come to examine their contents, are them- 


selves collections of articles and reviews? 
In A Small Part of Time, that master of. the 


|. feuilleton, Mr Michael Swan, himself apologises 


for ‘forcing such a diversity . of subject-matter 
between the same covers’: but no insomniac with 
this book propped against his pillow would dream 
of complaining at its diversity. That, surely, is 


- the charm of books of essays. Here, for instance, 
- are essays on Lola Medina, Norman Douglas, 


Henry James, Bernard Berenson, D. H. Lawrence, 
Sir Max Beerbohm, Autumn in Salzburg, La 
Pira’s Florence, Edith Wharton, Gordon Craig, 
Andalusia, Vienna, Gertrude Bell, and Henry 
David Thoreau. Their sources vary from The 
Times Literary Supplement to The London 
Magazine, from The Spectator and The Listener 
to Punch. The manner of the essays varies like- 
wise — genial, ‘knowing, wry, inquiring, tender, 


. mocking and urbane. Within its limits, this is 


diversity: but Mr Swan goes on to ‘hope it is 


' not merely wishful thinking that makes me see, 
_, after reading all the essays together, some kind of 
. unity in the collection? As an unsuccessful in- 
+. somniac, I’m afraid I agree with him. My quarrel 


is not with the patchwork nature of his volume, 


_ but rather with a certain sameness, a certain ele- 


gant artiness, that even some of its subjects may 
already have suggested to you. Too many of the 


-essays—notably “The Visible World’ and some 


-of the travel-sketches— are full of graceful noth- 


-.ings. ‘It is a pleasing pastime, says Mr Swan, 


‘to place, vis-a-vis the Romantic Movement, the 


: celebrated men who reached maturity during the 
|. early years of the nineteenth century. . . 
. where, he records his ‘special pleasure’ at the 


. Else- 


groan of the courtyard.gate in the Villa Mercede, 


3 _, the original of the gate which groaned at Isabel 
. Archer in. The Portrait of a Lady. Other essays, 


. like good fourth leaders or middle-page samedis, 


draw the reader delicately aside, impart some 
gentle instruction or some Morganatic murmur- 
ings, then lead him back, little the wiser, to where 
he was before. These may make pleasant inter- 
ludes in the pages of a weekly or, viva voce, over 
a leisurely dinner; but without the edge of Beer- 
bohm, the malice of Strachey, or the wit of 
Guedalla, they seem thin material for a book. An 
additional irritation, in one so elaborately an 
apostle of culture, is the occasional incomplete- 
ness or inaccuracy that his book contains: one 
small example is translating ‘Gegenwart’ as 
‘future.’ 

Nevertheless, for those who enjoy this. type of 
discursive writing, there are many felicities in 
A Small Part of Time. Its account of Lola 
Medina, in particular, is fascinating and quite 
moving: its reminiscences of Craig and Berenson 
are equally revealing and amusing. Craig had his 
own way, it seems, of dealing with Parisian 
traffic: ‘Never take a bit of notice of traffic and 
it'll never do you any harm. Like wasps. Let 
them know who’s master.’ Berenson, too, could 
produce an apophthegm when required; but ‘like 
so many of his aphorisms it appears to be the 
sort of remark with which an opponent has been 
punctured during an argument—and then 
thought of the perfect retort two hours later.’ 
On Thoreau, John Piper, and La Pira (whose 
actions ‘prove how unpopular the true Christian 
life still is’), Mr Swan is equally discerning. His 
best sections, however, are those he devotes to 
Henry James. These include a study of James’s 
friendship and quarrel with H. G. Wells, a meet- 


® . ing with James’s valet, and a narrative, based on 
' unpublished letters, of James’s relations with the 

- - eccentric monumental sculptor Hendrik Christian 
- Andersen. Here James is revealed in all -his 
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slightly risible glory. He subjects his food to the 
process known as ‘Fletcherization’ (‘an absolutely 
complete and exhaustive “mouth-treatment” of 
one’s food before swallowing it, of masticating it 
and insalivating . . . it till all its taste is extracted 
and enjoyed.’). He tiptoes through colloquialisms 
like a Victorian lady flirting with religious doubt. 
And he offers esthetic criticism with a dogged 
but disarming diffidence. ‘I sometimes find your 
sexes (putting the indispensable sign apart!) not 
quite intensively enough differentiated —I mean 
through the ladies resembling a shade too much 
the gentlemen (perhaps ... . through your not 
allowing her quite a sufficient luxury—to my 
taste—of hip, or, to speak plainly, of Bottom): 
Mutatis mutandis, this goes for the other essays 
in A Small Part of Time. 
RICHARD MAYNE 


On the Boulevards 


The Life and Times of Baron Haussmann. 
By J. M. and Brran CHAPMAN. Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. 25s. 


Though the reputation of Paris is not what it. 


was, one claim is still beyond challenge: it is the 
only great city where the traffic keeps moving. 
For this it must thank Baron Haussmann, prefect 
of the Seine in the days of the second Empire: 
Jules Verne foresaw the submarine; this was 
nothing to foreseeing the swarm of motor vehicles 
in the mid-twentieth century. Haussmann created 


the Paris that we know: apart from an odd build- 


ing from an earlier century here and there, the 
whole of Paris was reshaped by him with 
Napoleon ITI’s approval. This was a bigger score 
than anything that can be scored up to Napoleon 
I, and a great improvement of course on our 
twentieth-century dictators whose plans mostly 
stuck halfway. If people still go on living in cities, 
Napoléon III is the only French ruler who will 
be remembeted in a few hundred years’ time, just 
as George IV is the only one who will be remem- 
bered in England. 

Haussmann does not quite deserve the title 
of Napoleon III’s Nash. Nash was an imaginative, 
though shoddy, architect. Haussmann was a 
planner pure and simple. He drew thick black 
lines across a map of Paris and had little interest 
in the buildings that would ling his new boule- 
vards. Indeed, he had a poor opinion of the 
architects associated with his schemes; and on 
one occasion insisted on a row of trees to conceal 
the buildings. Heavy lines across maps obviously 
fascinated him; for he was just as interested in 
sewers and water-supply as in new roads -— any- 
thing that could go slashing through the existing 
jungle. His projects were conducted exactly as 
the military campaigns of Napoleon I had been: 
a bold design, and then daring improvisation 
until victory was achieved. The financial side of 
the rebuilding is curiously modern. Haussmann 
was a financial wizard whose art baffled contem- 
poraries. We are more hardened. Every govern- 
ment, and. even municipality, does it nowadays. 
Haussmann capitalised his revenue. Instead of 
trying to live within his income as virtuous men 
and cities did.in the nineteenth century, he used 
it merely to pay the interest on his debt, thus 
increasing his spending money some twenty times 
over. There is supposed to be some objection to 
this course, but I have never understood what it 
is; and Haussmann never ran into any difficulties 
except political jealousy. 

His career makes a good story, but as depicted 


Joy the two authors of this book a rather dis- 


a 
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THE AUSTRIAN 
ODYSSEY 


Gordon Shepherd 


The Daily Telegraph foreign corres- 
pondent in Vienna traces Austria’s 
history—the background to her present 
neutral status—from 1866 to 1955. 
It is the first book to include a study 
of Austria’s resistance under the Nazi 


occupation. 16 plates. 30s. 


GERMAN RULE 
IN RUSSIA 


1941-1945 
Alexander Dallin 


The full-length account of the German 
occupation of Russia, a dramatic and 
important story too long neglected 
by political analysts and historians. 
Based on captured official documents, 
unpublished memoirs and 
interviews with key participants. 
six maps. 


WORLD DOLLAR 
PROBLEM 


Sir Donald MacDougall 


The author makes a searching examina- 
tion of the various aspects of the dollar 
problem to assess its true nature, ahd, 
in the light of the last fifty years, 
considers the prospects-for the next 
twenty years, as well as. the implica- 
tions for policy. 50s. 


With 
60s. 


* 


THE ANIMAL 
GAME 


Frank Tuohy 


A brilliant first novel set in a South 
American republic where enthusiasm 
for lotteries, in particular for the Animal 
Game, becomes symbolic of the coun- 
try’s erratic destiny. 

‘Mr. Tuohy starts. with the verbal 
and ee of a born novel- 


ist—he also has intelligence, insight 
and wisdom. He is a real find’. C-.P. 


Snow. 15s. 


SULLIVAN 


Walter Macken 
A warmhearted and appealing novel 
which follows the fortunes of an Irish 


actor from his first stroke of luck in 
Galway to stardom on Broadway. 15s. 
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Helen Howe 
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RENNIE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF SEX AND LOVE Tesuangue 26/6 

In this volume of 370 pp. the a provides a comprehensive 
of the sui t t the whole span of human life. 

A review says: * i 


is no sex problem which is not answered in 
this truly amazing volume.” 


THE re OF SEX 
Towards a Better Understanding of Sexual Relationship. 8/3 
By Anthony Havil, B.A. 
a by a medical man in Obstetrics -_ 
this work is a complete guide to every aspect of 
£ Judge recently said: “I have read every word and every x 
it. It is or a publication. This book wi 
enlightenment to people. 
WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 
By Dr. G. C. Beale. 
This volume is full of sane information. It is a necessary book for 
every adult. Dr. Norman Haire says: ‘‘I consider it to be one 
of the best, if not the best, of its kind.” 


2/10 


westigates the reason for so many unhappy mar- 
riages ery ably with those fundamental problems of 
married life in a style whith &s simple and clear. 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND MARRIAGE 3/3 

By Rennie MacAndrew. 

An explanation of men to women and women to men—to 

ideas—to illustrate the differences of Friendship, Love 

Marriage. 

THE RED LIGHT 2/10 
ical instruction on intimate h 

ee et Soe The late Dr. Maude Royden said of this 

book “.. . without pe we ning oboe its kind Ihavecome 

across ... the wider its circulation the better for all concerned.” 


FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural Way 23 
By D. Murray og 


To many at nipoee ve ction convictions, arti- 
tility athe mater of Birth trol is repugnant. This book 
aa Se See people. It describes in detail a proven 


All prices include Obtainable h bookseller 
prices ee Se ow your or 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. 169, 26. Charing Gross Road, London, W.0.2 
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jointed one. I would guess that Mrs Chapman tween the ‘armchair metaphysician’ and the 


had on her hands a strictly personal biography 
with a good deal about gay Paree and the cari- 
can. Then she found herself with a husband who 
is an authority on the French system of admin- 
istration; and Haussmann was recast in order to 
illustrate how France is run. This is certainly 
very unlike County Hall. On top of this, both 
authors perhaps wished to show that they under- 
stood Keynesian economics even when applied 
some seventy years before their inventor. The 
various strands do not combine happily. The 
publisher too could have done more. How can we 
understand the triumphs of a great town-planner 
without an adequate map? One does not need 
to be corrupted by television in order to believe 
that boulevards, drains, and conduits are beyond 
the resources of the printed page. 
A. J. P. Taylor 


No-man’s Land 


Emergence from Chaos. By Stuart HoLroyp. 
Gollancz. 18s. 


Starry-eyed, the blurb inquires: ‘What has 
caused the extraordinary success of Colin Wilson’s 
The Outsider?’ Td like to have a go at that ques- 
tion another time; but it does seem very hard that 
Mr Holroyd, who is 23 and has. written a literate 
and sensitive book, should be sent. out into the 
world with an albatross round his neck. 

His book carries a big surprise in its tail. Its 
first part is in the ‘truth is subjectivity’ vein of 
Kierkegaard and after, and you have barely time 
to settle down before the inevitable names begin 
reeling past: Sartre, Buber, Jaspers, Marcel, 
Heidegger, Berdyaev. Our old friends Yin and 
Yang ‘wage their eternal war’ on page 21. Nietzsche 
is off on his journey beyond good and evil. Wells 
and Einstein speak up for Science, and everything 
seems plain sailing. Interest is sustained partly by 
Mr Holroyd’s educated handling of his material 
(though he does tend to throw in the kitchen 
stove) and partly by the knowledge that the book 
ends with a chapter on Mr Eliot. Now Mr Hol- 
royd thinks that ‘essentially religion is an entirely 
personal and subjective matter, so one awaits 
that final chapter with mounting excitement: Mr 
Eliot against the ropes with a ‘Stop that one for 
tradition—and that one for dogma—and there’s 
another for corporate worship.’ 

Not at all, though. The chapter is reverential 
and, in its more personal references to Mr Eliot’s 
‘saintliness,’ almost embarrassing. There’s a 
moment of delicious uncertainty when Mr Hol- 
royd quotes the poet as saying that he is used to 
‘having my personal biography reconstructed 
from passages which I got out of books, or which 
I invented out of nothing because they wounded 
well.” (Why should the agéd eagle sheathe its 
claws?) But the Bumper Book of Misprints is 
clearly the place for that one... - 
‘ ‘Thus there is a most doubleness 
about Mr Holroyd’s attitude, and this reflects a 
general tendency in post-war books that live off the 
no-man’s-land between philosophy and literary 
criticism.. People nowadays like (or think they 
like) their metaphysics raw arid their poetry oven- 
baked. So it is with Mr Holroyd: he sees poetry 
in the neo-classical way as a suppression of person- 
ality, and he hates romanticism for its subjectivity 


Rilke, which he contrasts with Mr Eliot’s striving 
towards ‘something universal and - impersonal.’ 
But it’s an entirely different story when he comes 
to philosophy: Then he draws a distinction -be- 


‘existential thinker’ at grips with ‘actual life? 


Hegel seems to be Mr Holroyd’s idea of an arm. 8 


able ele 
 tingad 
> avery 
tion of 
“the aut 
_ chapter 


chair metaphysician; and if you said to him, ‘But 


Hegel’s Phenomenology, like Mr Eliot’s poetry, § 


tries to be universal and impersonal, and its own 
kind of half-success makes it one of the great 
visionary books of the world,’ I’m not sure how 
he would reply. Anyhow, at the back of this crazy 
reversal of the old view (there was some sense in 
regarding parts of philosophy—say, formal logic 


—as properly impersonal, and lyric poetry as 


personal) is the feeling that poets ought to do 
their crying in private, but that you can’t be a real 
philosopher unless you bawl the house down. It 


all comes of tacking T. E. Hulme’s literary theory. 


on to popular existentialism. 

Mr Holroyd comes into his own in the second 
half of the book with two thumbnail studies of 
Whitman and Yeats: a lot of independent think- 
ing has gone into both of them. He is also good 
on Dylan Thomas and Mr Eliot, though he over- 
values the one and tends towards dim lights and 
religious music with the other. I think he is 
thrown a little off-balance by the plan of his book, 
which is to analyse the ‘spiritual chaos’ of modern 
life and then ask how individual poets have re- 
sponded to it. He sees this chaos in terms of the 
collapse of religion, and defines religion as ‘any- 
thing a man can live by.’ In fact, a man lives by 
his own peculiar blend of work, family, friends, 
alcohol, and the rest. Mr Holroyd, like many 
others, makes a rather unreal concept out of the 
human predicament when he tries to sharpen it 
for the purposes of his thesis. 

JOHN JONES 


The Truth of the Heart 


William Harvey. By Louis Cuauvois. Hutchin- 
son. 25s. 

De Motu Cordis. By WiLL1am Harvey. Trans. 
K. J. FRANKLIN. Blackwell. 17s. 6d. 


‘Our Harvey,’ wrote his friend Dr George 
Ent, ‘rather seems as though discovery were 
natural, a matter of ordinary business, though he 
may nevertheless have expended infinite ‘labour 
and study on his works. And we have evidence 
of his singular candour in this, that he never 
hostilely attacks any previous writer, but ever 
courteously sets down and comments upon the 
opinions of each.’ The letter was addressed in 
1650 to the President and Fellows of the College 
of Physicians, urging them to publish the last of 
Harvey’s works, De Generatione Animahum. 
Seven years later and three hundred years ago, 
William Harvey himself was buried ‘lapt in lead, 
simply soldered’ in Hempstead Church. Sir 


- John Aubrey was one of his pallbearers. 


He might well, I think, have approved the 
disinterest which Englishmen assume in their 
treatment of great Englishmen deceased. Some 
decorous tributes are being paid by learned 
societies to his tercentenary, but unless the BBC 
devotes a programme to him it will be something 
of a private occasion. Most people think of him, 
if at all, as the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. A French medical historian, Dr Chauvois, 
who has written a tribute to Harvey as_a long- 
admired and long-studied master, gives him some- 
thing more of his true importance in the history of 
science. Harvey was the discoverer of the applic- 


ability of the scientific method to medicine, and’ § 
De motu cordis marked not only the correction of , § 
an error, but the birth of rational physiology. 
Dr Chauvois’ book is excellent, and it must be 
one ‘of the most adequate ever to be produced 
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the estimates of it by his contemporaries and 
successors, and on minutiae—his death, his 
burial, his will, and so on. Finally, having pain- 
lessly told us everything which a student of 
Harveiana would be likely to require for refer- 
ence, he puts in his own word—for the impor- 


tance of De motu cordis to modern circulatory 


physiology, and finally, as an avowed disciple, 
for Harvey himself. ‘I feel,’ he says, ‘I have 
shown a greater respect for his memory and a 
greater admiration for him than I could have done 


‘ by a commonplace and purely chronological 


account of his researches,’ and goes on to claim 
him not only as a great physiologist but as one of 


. the ‘three or four master intelligences of all 


time.’ ‘ 
The claim seems well-based. Certainly the 
influence which his method of. inquiry exerted on 


. medicine produced effects as far-reaching as that 
- of Galileo or Darwin. Harvey has been less 


dramatised by subsequent generations. because the 
authority which he subverted did not happen to 
be greatly involved. with our emotions. Geocen- 
tricity, anthropocentricity and the Bible were sup- 
portive things, widespread in their emotional 
appeal, and threats to them.can still excite. The 
idea that medicine progresses by reading Aristotle 
and the schoolmen was comforting only to the 
dons and physicians of the early Renaissance, but 
its subversion in favour of experiment and induc- 
tion was as important to human thought, and more 
important, directly,:to human comfort and sur- 
vival than that-of more contentious iconoclasts: 
every time a disease is successfully treated, we are 
reaping the fruits of Harvey’s introduction of 
reason into healing. 

The ‘great investigation’ itself, carried out by 
the simplest methods, and with beautiful logic, 
was in any case a Classic of its kind. To appre- 
ciate its novelty one needs not only to compare 
it with the leechdoms, opinions and nostrums 
which were current at the same time, but with 
the whole tone of seventeenth-century medical 
literature, which adopted. the polemic of the 


- learned disputation and mixed it with advertising 


matter. ‘If M. Duryer knows how to lie and 
how the blood circulates,’ writes a contemporary 
anti-Harveian, ‘he would know but two things. 
I hate the first and I am indifferent to the second. 
If he returns to the fray, I will lead him by other 


- paths—more important paths—into the way of 


sound medicine. . . ” Ent remarked on Harvey’s 


modesty and unwillingness to quarrel or abuse. 


Still more of his personal quality comes over in 
Professor Franklin’s excellent translation: this is 


E in an English which is calculated to be both good 


and periodless, neither modern nor pseudo- 
Jacobean (its only serious fault is the failure to 
interleave the Latin text instead of printing each 


: separately). The last word is with Harvey, in the 


passage where he applies, as it were, for his 
research grant, which combines all the ingredients 
of: scientific investigative medicine— curiosity, 


problem, doubt, comparative and human observa- 
tion, experiment, conclusion: 


It is clear that the statements made hitherto about 
the movement and function of the heart appear 
incongruous or obscure or impossible when sub- 
mitted to specially careful consideration. It will 
therefore be very useful to look a little meregeeply 
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--on such an occasion. Authors of such bio- 
| graphies are usually forced to settle either for 
public appeal or for. substance and docurnenta- 
~ tion: Dr Chauvois combines the two, with remark- 
@ able elegance and ease. He begins by reconstruc- 
_ ting a day in the life of Harvey, as a bridge first to 
’ a very well-written biography, then to an exposi- 
_ tion of Harvey’s research on circulation and of 
the authorities which preceded it, and finally to 
_ chapters upon Harvey’s other scientific work, on 


into the matter; to contemplate the movement of 
the arteries and of the heart not only in man but 
in other animals with hearts; moreover, by fre- 
quent experiments on animals and much use of 
one’s own eyes to discern and investigate the truth. 
ALEx COMFORT 


New Novels 


The Schoolmistress. By RENEE Massip. Trans. 
CrEcILY MACKWORTH. Chatto & Windus. 15s. 


Sullivan. By WALTER MAcKEN. Macmillan. 15s. 


The Promoters. By STEPHEN LONGSTREET. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 16s. 


The Brave Cowboy. By Epwarp Assey. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 15s. 


Reeling from a rather long spell at the Fiction 
Bin, I approached this batch of novels with a 
fairly strong resistance, and can certify that while 
none of them is actually a carrier-away, all are 
lively and interesting enough to make you finish 
them. The least literary, the most artless, per- 
haps the most original, is The Schoolmistress. 
This is an account of a French village schoolmis- 
tress, despotic, high-principled and anti-clerical, 
as seen through the eyes of her daughter who 
comes home for her mother’s funeral. The whole 
book makes an impression of complete authen- 
ticity. The ritual order of the home and the 
village are described with a delightful shrewdness. 


The gaze of the black-clad women rose to 
Claude’s hat, then was lowered in embarrassment 
to her face. A gold pin was showing through the 
veil. ‘The pin, Madame Claude! The gold pin— 
there’, whispered the little servant. ‘Excuse me, 
men and women of Bérérence, I never meant to 
offend you.’ ‘It doesn’t matter. One has to con- 
form, of course’, explained the grieving gaze of 
the women. 

And of course the pin is never quite forgotten. De- 
tails of this sort— beautifully observed, beautifully 
selected — build up an absolutely exact picture of 
the dead woman as her daughter knows her. 
Odd facts come out here and there in the process 
of settling her affairs, which soften and enrich 
the outline. Yet it remains very formidable; she was 
an upright teacher, a dominant wife and a terrify- 
ing mother. The book has not the relief which 
could have been given either by going back to 
the days before she carried all this armour, or by 
contrasting her life more fully with the freer life 
of the daughter—which is hinted at, but not de- 
veloped to make ‘a counterpoise. It has, in fact, 
a little too much of the unbalance that infects 
one’s assessments of real people, it is limited and 
“one-sided, and it is worth about twenty of those 
slickly-planned novels which present-a-story- 
from-twelve-different-viewpoints. It is a first 
novel, and is most sensitively translated by Cecily 
Mackworth. 

Sullivan on the other hand is its author’s sixth 
novel; and shows,-: with a beautiful development 
of style, symptoms of ossification in the plot. -It 
is the story of a small-town back-street Irish 
boy with a natural gift for acting. The history 
of his childhood, of his attempts to get rid of his 
dreary surroundings now by dramatising them 
away, now by working like a fiend to escape them, 
is’ delightful and genuine. I will. even swallow 


the way he kills his stutter, and the beginnings, 


of his success story are good and convincing too. 
But Mr Macken, having begun to raise the ques- 
tion what happens to a man, inside, when he 
becomes an. actor—having begun, and seen what 
size of thing was coming out-of his pot, clamps 
the. lid back.quickly and finishes the job ‘with 
-@ccony. flourish of death-bed sentiment and a 








His new novel 


THE ORDEAL 
OF 


GILBERT 
PINFOLD 


Book Society Recommendation 
12s 6d net 


Mr. Waugh’s new novel is concerned with 
an author who suffers from a brief attack 
of hallucinations, ‘ It is,’ says Mr. Waugh, 
* a state of particular interest to a narrative 
writer, The reason remains strenuously 
active but the information on which 
it acts is delusory.” These emotions have 
been made the theme of a light novel 
which should delight all those who live 
on the border lines of sanity—rather 
more than half the inhabitants of the 
kingdom according to medical figures. 


* 


THE WORLD 
REGAINED 


Dennis McEldowney 
10s 6d nes 


The story of a young New Zealander who 
was born a ‘ blue baby ’ and not diagnosed 
as such until he had reached the age of 
24, when an operation restored him to 
normal health.—‘ A story of courage and 
love of life . . ..a vivid and uplifting 
book.’—B.B.C.. Review. 


CANOEING 
DOWN THE RHONE 
by 


John Wilson 
Illus:rated — 12s 6d net 


* An excellent guide to continental canoe- 
ing.’—Camping and Outdoor Life. 

‘A new canoeing book, and a rattling 
good one tool’—The Cance-Camper. 
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92 
good woman's love. ‘It will suit the Book Socie- 
ties, and it cannot really spoil the novel, but it 
leaves it merely lively and attractive where it 
might have been fascinating. Mr Macken is 
yet another tantalising example of the para- 
doxical state of the Irish in this century, this 
strange hypertrophy of the verbal faculty. His 
writing is effortlessly right; compared with aver- 
age English writing it is like a seal’s swimming 
compared with a man’s. But will he use it to 
go anywhere? He will not. 

The Promoters is, I think, a much more satis- 
fying job. At a glance it is another of those 
bulging American hold-alis which are always ex- 
cellent entertainment value: the story of a vigor- 
ous Southern businessman surging on from 
making a fortune out of Vitamin Cola to crash 
his way into railroad business and local politics; 
of his right-hand man who is an alcoholic and 
the right-hand man’s efficient secretary and the 
other businessmen and politicians and the Negro 
barmen . . . Good American writers of this school 
have an astonishing fertility in fascinating char- 
acters, and Mr Longstreet is unquestionably a 
very good writer; his Dickensian pageant unrolls 
richly in every direction and never gives the 
slightest sense of being forced or faked. Here 
and there, however, he seems deep as well as 
wide, and that is not so usual. The alcoholic, 
who is also the narrater, seemed to me at first 
just a stock object — it is after all an accepted thing 
that hectic contemporary novels must be freely 
punctuated either by drinks or by the agonised 
refusal of drinks, and there is something to be 
said for the thought that the latter are more 
interesting to read about. But in this case the 
drinks mount up to a tremendous bout of DTs 
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which contain a vision, and the alcoholic under- 
stands both what made him drink and what made 
him so insatiably ambitious. This understanding 
remains with him afterwards, and makes a re- 
markably effective denouement to a theme which 
is usually a lot easier to start than to resolve. 
This is only one example of the way in which 
Mr Longstreet can pierce the facade of wise- 
cracks with a real piece of sober judgment. He 
is even, what is rare in a witty writer, genuinely 
humorous; his hypochondriac journalist is a pearl. 
Altogether this is a good example of a good 
species; unless you want something very sedative 
I can confidently recommend it. The Brave Cow- 
boy is quite a different affair. It is not hectically 
contemporary, it is so noble and traditional it 
is amazing it-can get away with it. The idea, 
in fact, is rather ingenious. A cowboy has an 
intellectual friend who gets jailed for a curious 
kind of conscientious objection. He is due to be 
taken shortly from the local jail to a Federal one. 
So the cowboy hides files in his 
drunk and disorderly (good scene 
shut up too. (Why don’t they search 
tries to persuade the friend to escape 
and hide out with his family i 
The friend says thank-you but there is no future 
in that, and he will serve his time. So the cowboy 
escapes on his own and there is a most 
downable man-hunt after him in the mountains. 
It is an exciting and curious book. What spoiled 
much of it for me was again traditionalism. It be- 
longs to the School of Progressive Fiction in which 
Officers of the law have to be perpetually making 
rude noises and scratching rude bits of themselves 
in the brief intervals between their enormous 
meals, while intellectuals, when asked what they 
are working on, reply ‘A new theory of value, a 
general theory of good and evil, beauty and ugli- 
ness, progress and regress’. To be serious, this 
book goes on as though there had never been 
anything whatever to be said for civilisation. If 
that were true,-we should have no. problems. 
But if you don’t mind supposing it for an even- 
ing, you can get quite a lot from it. And the 
prison scenes are appalling. 
Mary ScrutTon 


The Spiral Path 


Candles. in the Sun. By Emtcy Lutyens. Hart- 
Davis. 25s. 

This is the story of Lady Lutyens’s relations 
with the Theosophical Society which she joined 
in 1910 and left twenty years later. It is a book 
of considerable charm as well as a rich feast for 
the connoisseur of the odd and the eccentric in 
the world of mystical mumbo-jumbo. Uniess you 
are prepared for it, some of the oddness may take 
you unawares. The younger generation are ad- 
vised to begin with the appendix, which consists 
of brief biographies of leading Theosophists, so 


as to orientate th 


served by Mrs Besant and Dr Leadbeater. (It in- 


cluded, besides some pleasantly vague cosmology, 
a belief in the reappearance of Avatars, and a hier- 
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sion, could have swallowed all this whole remaing | 
a puzzle. Dr Leadbeater is another story. Quite 


apart from the scandal that split the Society in E. 
1906 —‘He owned to having taught masturbation § 
in certain cases where the aura of the boy showed § 


that he was’ being troubled by sexual desires’— 


his behaviour reminds you of a Charles Addams — 


New Yorker cartoon. Lady Lutyens describes 
how he presided over the education of Krishna- 
murti, the chosen Avatar, and his brother, read- 
ing aloud to them for bedtime stories, Dracula 
and The Beetle Mystery (a horrific Edwardian 
occult thriller with a markedly bisexual theme) 


to accustom them to the idea that perfect love 


casteth out fear. I should like to know more about 
Leadbeater’s latter years as a Liberal Catholic 
Bishop in Australia. 

That the vast majority of Theosophists —the 
Society numbered about a hundred thousand — 
were perfectly respectable and perfectly sincere 
goes without saying. They formed a curious band 
of overlapping ideologies, like some little Roman- 
tic Revival, whose affiliations, with vegetarianism 
shading off into Shavian socialism, deserve to be 
more extensively traced.. Lady Lutyens writes 
about her own conversion and deconversion — and 
her husband’s tolerance—with admirable objec- 
tivity. She never apologises, never explains, yet 
seems to tell all. In-her case the emotional focus 
became Krishnamurti himself, a character of ex- 
ceptional integrity and purity who survived trium- 
phantly all the unhingeing experiences of his 
education, resigned from Theosophy and continues 
to follow his own path of monistic spirituality. 
Lady Lutyens was closely associated with him 
from the time he arrived in England as a boy of 
fifteen, and became utterly devoted to him so that 
her dearest wish was to be chosen as his disciple. 
She herself probably had far more influence over 
him than she realises. 

Maurice RICHARDSON 


Shorter Reviews 


Conjugal Life. By Honort pe Batzac. Neville 
Spearman. 15s. 

We need far more and far better translations of 
Balzac, so that the English can grow to love him 
and’ realise what they have been missing. But the 
novella, Pinpricks of Married Life and the aphorisms, 


Physiology of Marriage, appearing under the general. 


title Conjugal Life, might well have been made to 
wait till the end of the queue. Petites Miséres de la 
Vie Conjugale is not among Balzac’s most interesting 
books. It is the story of the awfulness of being mar- 
ried—by necessity—to a young girl: for Balzac, the 
woman between thirty and forty, the e 
undemanding mistress, was everything. It is told by 
means of aphorism and commentary, a rather effective 
method Miss Compton Burnett, for instance, could 
use tellingly: but it is dull and cold. It is even 
doubtful whether Balzac was much of a comedian; 
some find themselves stonily unamused by 
L’Illustre Gaudissart. Pinpricks of Married Life and 
its companion’ are meant to be sourly funny; to the 
reader today they are likely to seem unfunny, and 
too Jocalised both in space and time: Yet as a novelist 
of love Balzac is incomparable: he knows much more 
about women than any novelist except, perhaps, 
Tolstoi. As an aphorist of love he is hopelessly in- 
ferior to Stendhal. 
P.H. J. 


Man and Automation. By L. LANDON GoopMAN. 
Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

There is no assumption more smug, arrogant, and 
obnoxious, than that the majority of us, if liberated 
from earning our own living, would at once become 
bored, murderous, and immoral, Automation will be 
the means of giving this unctuous pessimism the lic. 
Mr Landon Goodman knows this well enough, and 
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_ He summarises the history of automatic handling 


3 _ in manufacturing process and, in the body of his book, 


_ discusses modern advances and techniques. The final 
- chapters are a consideration of the effects of auto- 


- mation on human beings. Here Mr Landon Goodman 


_ shows himself wanting. It is good to see “Work is a 
social activity, links a man to society and gives him 


| $tatus’ in print. However, when it comes to exploring 


just what that link is and on what basis the status is 


_ judged, he gets rather coy. He cannot, or will not, 


draw the conclusion that these techniques affect our 
political superstructures in a way that makes changing 
them essential; and that our trade unions, if they con- 


|. tinue to trifle with political responsibility, will fail to 


gain control of these new devices. What is more, when 
increased leisure comes, how will the entertainment 
industry fare, vital as it is nowadays in keeping people 


' as silly and complacent as possible? These are the 


key questions and somebody must answer them, soon. 
Cc. L. 


Dictionary of Spanish Literature. 
NEWMARK. Peter Owen. 45s. 

So long as one knows the order of the alphabet, 
and then what to look for under it, the dictionary 
form of covering a literature has much to commend 
it. The compiler’s worst problems of arrangement 
are automatically solved by A, B, and (in the case 


By Maxim 


of Spanish) the twenty-seven other conventional 


symbols, so that the often unreal labour of attempt- 
‘ing to channel all the material into streams and move- 
ments recedes into the background, where it more 
properly belongs. Systematic critical obsessions also 
have little scope to develop, unless the compiler 
cheats grossly and detectably. Mr Newmark plays 
quite fair on this score and the brief summings-up in 
his longer articles all seem, as he claims, to be 
‘representative rather than - subjective’. Sometimes 
the ‘representative’ leads to platitudes such as: 
‘The fact that it says so many things to so many 
different individuals is testimony of its greatness’ 
(no marks for identifying the work in question), but 
even that is an end-sentence of the kind .which it is 
sometimes difficult to avoid writing. 

On all factual points the book covers Spanish 
and Spanish-American literature admirably. Authors, 
prominent works, genres, forms and -isms are treated 
with scholarship, but without fuss or pedantry. The 
bibliographical references omit little of importance 
up to 1953-54. In fact, this is such a sound and 
useful book that one would like to know more about 
it and its author. It is visibly one of those books 
which was ori set up and published in America 
and is republished here from sheets. The English 
publisher cannot touch the text, but he might reason- 
ably be expected to give some information about the 
original edition on his new jacket. tee 


_. The Frame of Order. Edited by James Wnrwwy. 
26s. 


Allen & Unwin. 
In this very useful, if slightly expensive, book, Mr. 
from eleven treatises of the sixteenth 


in great libraries—an outline of Elizabethan belief 
on Man, the Body Politic, and the Universe, ‘with 


E the particular sim of providing « rudimentary hand- 


book . . . for those who study the literature of the 
period’. “What we are given possesses, in fact, as 
pale <s dale Ss ee seis remeron: cee 
do the Ecatommiti and the A 


. 


- and Pandosto. et ron ee aaa, 


ably not bring us so close to the mind of Hamlet 
Annibale 


as does Romei’s account, in his Courtiers 
- Academy, of the four states of existence open to a 
| human being: e 
If a man ict himself only to feeding and 
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his comprehensive but rather dull book is based on 

_ the knowledge that automatic techniques do not radi- 
_ cally change our economy but intensify certain of its 
_ problems. 


I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me: 
Lend me thy handkerchief 

although merely banal in its aspect as a dramatising 
of something in Cinthio’s story, is ominous in the 
context of Timothy Bright’s Treatise of Melancholy — 
for there we learn that even an equable nature is en- 
dangered by a salt phlegm, since ‘then approacheth it 
to the nature of choler, and in like thereof riseth anger 
and frowardness.’ Mr. Winny points out these and 
other correspondences in an admirable introductory 
essay. And he indicates certain misconceptions that 
a study of such material as he presents will remove; 
Thomas Digges’s Perfect Description of the Celestial 
Orbs, for example, will show us that the presentation 
of the Copernican system was such as to occasion little 
alarm and despondency in orthodox minds. A collec- 
tion like this cannot have the immediate attractive- 
ness of one illustrating the social history of a period; 
and some of the extracts are rather heavy going. But 
they are all wholesomely instructive, and Mr. Winny 
presents them with a commendable absence of editorial 
fuss. J. & M.S. 








Week-end Competition 


No. 1,429 Set by Richard Lister 


The usual prizes are offered for a bouquet in 
6 lines of verse to be presented to Miss Vivien 
Leigh for her efforts to save the St. James’s 
Theatre. Entries by July 30. 


Result of No. 1,426 Set by Naomi Lewis 


Prizes are offered for a summing-up, in four, six 


or eight lines of epigrammatic verse, of the first 
half of 1957. 


Report 
In the light of eternity, or at least of history> 
what will remain of the past six months? 


A cleaner Bomb, an unclean Bond, 
A Comet riding in the Heavens, 


So began E. C. Jenkins, before tailing off below 
prize level. Even so, the time was clearly too close 
for judgment. There were the tests and the ‘Tests, 
some births and deaths, the chess-board of Parlia- 
ment, and of course the weather, which, owing to 
our stromg serise of the pathetic fallacy, really 
makes the deepest impact of the lot. Sometimes the 
list carried a pleasing comment. 

We heard the rock and roll, the Marseillaise; 

There were big bangs and oily days. 

We left Eden or he left us; 

It was harder than ever to go by bus. 

Not many who reached June fifty seven 

Could honestly hope to go to Heaven. 

(Desmond Skirrow) 
But human memory is erratic; major events are 
forgotten; small things colour the large; the large 
are seen in relation to the small. More might have 
been done with this interplay. Or was it the man- 
ner that made the results, by competitors’ own 
standards, disappointing? Without actually walk- 

payday en one may expect an epi- 
gram to be notheavy and slow— not as long-drawn- 
out as possible inside the permitted limits—but 
pithy, pointed, concise. And certainly the lines, on 
their own terms, should scan. Treading carefully, 
then, between all these complaints, we award a 
guinea to each one printed. Runners-up include 
Christopher Driver, Guy Hadley, Guy Kendall, 
Anne Seraillier, D. E. Burbidge, Margaret Dun- 
nett, R. A. McKenzie, L. K. Bluntmore. 
His Middle Eastern fever cured, 
For these six months the world endured 
ss reat, Seems, Se Sones 
And bomb-trial, turn and turn about. 


nd 
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Now Science comes to doctor his sick 
System with some Geo-Physic. 
G. T. BLUNDELL 


Edinburgh on TV 
Quieter now in Hungary 
Massacres en Algérie 
Rent Act sets some people free 
Ike has been firm with Mr D. 
One hears much less of K. and B. 
Now very quiet in Hungary — 
And Edinburgh on TV. 
FRANCIS IBBETSON 


A Parthian backward glance at °57, 
From flaming June to jaundiced January, 
Reveals a lump with precious little leaven, 
A soggy mass that never seems to vary. 
The Colonel! still unsleeving all the tricks 
Left over from November, ’56. 
Lo SPERO 


Six hands played and the dealer’s Mac. 

Two tricks down on the new-cut pack. 

Queen to lead as a kind of bluff. 

East revokes after turning rough. 

Mac gets bolder, bangs down trumps. 

Bang plus Bang. What-ho, she bumps. 

Six hands played with nothing to show. 

Six more horrible hands to go. 
(Jan.: Macmillan government; Feb.: Lewisham and 
Carmarthen; March: H.M. visits Portugal; April: 
Nehru’s apology for Goa criticism; May and June: 
bombs.) 

TROOPER JONES 


Suez opened, petrol freed; 
H Bomb tests and cancerous weed; 


Cost of living’s rising still; 
Six months gone and six to wait 
For better things in fifty-eight. 
VERA TELFER 


Democracy, a many-splendoured thing, 

In Moscow booted Mollie from the ring. 

At Westminster, it took a different tack, 

Our MPs got more pay, and not the sack. 

Disarming talk was heard while bombs were tested 

Macmillan toiled and spun while Eden rested, 

And from the Biscay shore to distant Thrace, 

United Europe mopped its sun-struck face. 
Guy Hap.ey 








City Lights 
Peter and the Wolf 


Someone, there is no doubt about it, has con- 
cocted a plot against poor dear Mr Thorneycroft. 
Things were running themselves very nicely a 
couple of weeks ago. The credit squeeze, that dis- 
tinctively Conservative contribution to economic 
progress, is well into its third year—and medicine 
so unpleasant must be doing everyone a great deal 
of good. Exports may not be rising very well, 
but neither are imports: the country’s standard 


sonably well, the summer recess was at hand, 
when, pouf! the headlines are shouting about 
inflation and economic crisis. 

Poor dear Mr Thorneycroft was caught off 
balance. He thought everyone had foreseen the 
latest batch of price increases months ago, and 
accepted them as the result of the spring’s wage 
settlements and the inevitable legacy of hi 
decessor’s plateau. “caused Siich a rumpus 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD.—ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


\ 


“Britain’s major supplier 








of the most comprehensive 





range of paper, paperboard and 














packaging products”’ 


LORD CORNWALLIS REVIEWS EXPANSION OF 
REED PAPER GROUP ACTIVITIES DURING 1956-57 


In his annual statement presented on July 15th 
to the Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Albert E. Reed & Company -Ltd., paper 
manufacturers and converters, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Cornwallis of Linton, K.B.E., M.C., the 
Chairman, described to shareholders the ex- 


pansion of Reed Paper Group activities which ° 


had: taken place during the past year. The 
companies which had joined the Group during 
the year had consolidated its position as “the 
major supplier in this country of the most com- 
prehensive range of paper, paperboard and 
packaging products.” 


Board Manufacture. 


During the course of his statement Lord. 


Cornwallis said:— “ By the acquisition of 
Colthrop Board & Paper Mills Ltd. situated 
at Thatcham, Berkshire, the Reed Paper 
Group entered the field of board manufacture 
giving an additional source of raw material 
for the Group’s converting companies. The 
Colthrop company has been well known for 
many years as one of the principal board 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom and 
has a new board mill under construction 


which it is hoped will come into operation in . 


the autumn of this year, and which will give 
us an additional capacity for board manufac- 
sure of approximately 50,000 tons per annum. 
Foiding Carton Factories 
in North & South 
“Cropper & Co., Ltd., and Cut-Outs (Cartons) 
Ltd., whose factories are at Thatcham, Berk- 


shire, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne respectively, — 


are two of the principal folding carton manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom, and together 
with the Group’s existing company, Paper 


. Converters Ltd., should provide in this field 


an interest comparable to that which the 
Group already holds.in corrugated cases and 
multi-wall sacks. With carton factories in the 


north and south the Reed Paper Group is ina 
position to give an exceptional area service 
to carton users all over the country. 


Corrugated & Solid Case 
Manufacture 
“ Cropper & Co., Ltd., also has a subsidiary 
company, Containers Ltd., with a factory at 
Thatcham, whose activity is divided between 
corrugated fibreboard cases and solid fibre- 
board cases. The former is a useful addition 
to the Group’s interest in corrugated case 
manufacture, while the latter gives entry into 
the solid fibreboard case market which for 


the Group is a new manufacturing interest. 


Another subsidiary company of Cropper & 
Co., Ltd., operates a fleet of some 80 heavy 
transport vehicles which are engaged princi- 
pally in the transport of the raw materials and 
the finished products of the group of com- 
panies located at Thatcham. 


Packaging Research & 
Development Services 
“With the growth of our activity in the 


_ packaging field we consider it essential that 


our research and development division be 
expanded to match the increased responsibili- 
ties to our customers. With this in mind we 


- have been fortunate in engaging the services 


of Dr. G. L. Riddell, who has been well known 
for many years as the director of research of 
the Printing, Packaging and Allied Trades 
Research Association. It will be his task to 
ensure that our research and development 
services in packaging keep pace with the 
growth of the Group’s interests and activity in 
this sphere. We will then be in a position not 


only to tackle production problems and to. 


design new packages of all kinds, but will also 
have an advisory service to assist customers 


' in all their packaging problems. 


Printing Papers 
** T have placed considerable emphasis on the 
packaging side of the Group’s activity, but it 


must not be overlooked that we have very 


important interests in the production of a wide 
range of printing papers. This side of the 
Group’s business constitutes nearly 25 per 
cent of our turnover. We are sometimes 
described as a ‘ newsprint and paper ’ com- 
pany. In fact, sales of newsprint account for 
only one-third of our total sales of printing 
papers and it would be much more correct if 
we were to be described as a ‘ paper, paper- 
board and packaging group.’ 
New Machine 
at Aylesford 

** I referred last year to our hope that the new 
No. 13 machine at Aylesford Paper Mills 
would be installed and in production by the 
spring of 1957. The manufacturers have been 
unable to keep to their construction pro- 
gramme with the result that the start-up will 


be delayed by approximately six months. ‘ 


When this machine is in production, not only 
will our participation in the printing papers 
field be increased, but we shall be able also to 
increase the packaging paper production of 
other machines. 
Cellulose Wadding 
Manufacture 

“ Following my reference last year to our 
associated company, Kimberly-Clark Ltd., I 
am pleased to tell you that that company’s 
new high speed cellulose wadding machine 
came into operation in April and is believed to 
be the most up to date and fastest machine of 
its kind in Western Europe. This new machine 
will enable Kimberly-Clark Ltd. to keep pace 


with the ever-increasing demand for cellulose . 
creped wadding products, including the well-.~ 


known Kleenex, Kotex and Delsey.” 
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CONSOLIDATION 


IN FACE OF LESS FAVOURABLE 
TRADING CONDITIONS 


to higher wages, 
im the last of the Company's finenctal year. 
begun to improve. 

Profits, reserves and dividends 
The Chairman went on to tell shareholders that the 
consolidated G profit for the year ended 
31st aguens 1957, after charging depreciation, but 

ore providing for taxation, amounted to 
691 ,434 as against £6,671,182 last year. This had 
been achieved from a turnover, we ee 
company sales, of £58,500,000 against a figure 
£53, 600,000 last year, and in these figures the effect 
reduced margins was clearly reflected. The turn- 
over and profits included the results of Colthrop 
Board & Paper Mills Ltd. and Cropper & Co., Ltd., 
for seven months and of Cut-Outs (Cartons) Ltd. 
for three months ; the total amounts contributed by 
these companies for the periods stated were 
£316,877 profits and cuaeseienahihy £3,800,000 
The Chairman then reported that the Board felt 
ified in adhering to the forecast of the distribu- 
tioh to be made in respect of the year ended 31st 
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“ you prote fram the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL: AND BRIDGE MILLS) - THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. - EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN 
* THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED 


March, 1957, and, therefore, recommended pay- 
of a final dividend of-10 per cent, less income 
on the Ordinary share capital. 


Assets 
consolidated Group balance sheet showed that 
at book values the total net interest of the share- 
holders of the company had increased from 
just under ,000,008 to just over £38,600,000. 
is increase of some £15,600,000 was accounted 
for partly by the issue of new capital for cash in 
June last year, partly by the issue of capital in the 
new companies and the remainder 
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from these large vestments should begin to show 
, the next year or two. Our invest- 
ments in Ki 
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long-term development before producing sub- 
stantial income.” 

Prospects in chaltenging conditions 
Referring to the future, the Chai 
included the following :—“ Now 


that market conditions had improved towards the 
end of the last financial year. However, we view the 
immediate future with some caution as the paper 
industry is bound to feel the effects of difficulties in 
the international situation and the continuation of 
the * credit squeeze’ . 

“ While there does not at present appear to be 
port ap tows throughout the ‘hole economy 

1s apparent w 
. A further factor . . . is the indication that 

volume of mew plant Golap instalied tay the woehd 
paper industry, and, indeed, in the United Kingdom, 
and due to come mto production in two or three 
years’ time, may well mean that the demand for 


of a variety of new uses for paper, the expansion of 
Oe ee ee ee ne Sena Sees De 


Dealing with the proposals to establish a 
European free trade area Lord Cornwallis said that 


situation where a prin source of supply of raw 
materials for the British paper industry is in the 
hands of the nogthern European countries, them- 
selves large-scale paper producers; and likely to be 
participants in the free trade area, 

are obvious of which we must take heed, 
because of the considerable cost adv. these 


countries enjoy due to their ability to integrate 
woodpulp and paper production . . . If comprehen- 
sive agreements are adopted and adhered to by all 
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Royal visit to Aylesford 
“We were on 30th April to receive a 
visit at Aylesford from His Royal The 
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mainly because they happened to coincide with 
the union conference season (how Mr Cousins 
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find out that by . . . K-Q3 Black could have put up q_ 
much stronger defence with many a headache still 


nical incompetence, for example, it has thrown 
the-free-play-of-supply-and-demand at the gilt- 


trumpeted !), a time of year when news is scarce 
and headlines need imagination. The latest econ- 
omic crisis, his officials muttered crossly into the 
Chancellor’s ear, is nothing more than a news- 
paper stunt. Ah! But the eagerness with which 
government. supporters have pounced suggests 
more than a sudden and manufactured anxiety 
about rising prices. The readiness with which the 
general public has accepted the idea of another 
crisis, the bored contempt with which it seems to 
have received the Chancellor’s little homilies, 
suggests a deep and widespread lack of confidence 
in the competence of the government. 

In the City, this lack of confidence is particu- 
larly marked. The stampede out of gilt-edged 
and out of sterling was caused not only by a 
general and sudden conviction that creeping 
inflation is here for good—convictions do not 
arise so suddenly and so universally—but by a 
feeling that the government does not know its 
business. Not everyone in the City, after all, 
has very sophisticated ideas about economic 
policy; a good many people suppose that infla- 
tion is inflation whatever the circumstances, that 
whenever prices go up the government ought 
to clamp down further on all kinds of spending 
and the wise investor switch into equities on 
the assumption that it won’t. Last week, in fact, 
the newspapers and the stock market worked 
themselves up into a little flutter of excitement 
about the Chancellor’s speech: Stores dropped, 
gilt-edged stopped dropping. All the market got 
was an insultingly and misleadingly platitudinous 
set of economic home truths for tiny tots, padded 


out with an announcement that nationalised 


industries will have to pay more for their loans. 
This, since their investment plans are’ subject 
to government control, will merely add a little 
more to the cost and the price of coal, electricity, 
gas, transport and nuclear power. The City was 
not amused. : 

In the City, of course, people still grumble 
smgrily about the irresponsibility of the unions, 
but you will also find there an open and general 
contempt for the government. It has adopted the 
sort of economic precepts which elderly bank 
clerks mutter to their young and put them into 





edged market, a market which has been man- 
aged for generations, and people are already 
beginning to wonder whether gilt-edged will ever 
recover from it. Mumblinz caution-rather-than- 
expansion, it has -naintained for 24 years a 
credit squeeze (which even its warmest advo- 
cates think should be short and sharp) for longer 
than the City cares to think about: and while 
resources run to waste, prices rise, the gold re- 
serve falls, and sterling remains obstinately out 
of favour on the exchanges of the world. The 
City is beginning to feel that governments should 
govern, and that a little intelligent planning 
would do no great harm. Mr Thorneycroft has 
finally succeeded in making the Opposition 
respectable. 





Taurus 








The Chess Board 


No. 401. After the Adjournment 


To have reached the adjournment with a slight 
advantage is pleasing enough; more so when one is 
about to seal a move which contains quite some 
tactical finesse and an immediate threat that may force 

~ the opponent to compromise 
his position still further and 
perhaps fatally. Such must 
have been the thoughts of. J. 
Visser when (White against 
C. Orbaan in the recent Dutch 
tournament) he sealed (41) 
Kt-B4; the threat obviously 
wa ke my"| being (42) P-K6, P x P; (43) 

a ae P-B7, K-K2; (44) Kt x KP, 
K x P; . (45) K-08 ch, winning the Bishop. If Black 
tries to avoid this by . . . B-R1, White gets a clearly 
won ending by (42) K-Q4, followed by Kt x P. Hence, 
Black must try something less passive by exploiting 
his counter-chances on the Q-wing. He plays .... 
P-QR4!, and if White now went for the QP im- 
mediately by K-Q4 etc., there.are various lines with at 
least a draw and possibly a win for Black. Hence 
White played (42) P-K6!, K-K1 (forced); (43) P-K7, 
K-Q2; (44) K-Q4. So far, so good, and, no doubt, 
White has considerably strengthened his position in 
the last few moves. But the crucial point has only just 











in store for White. But here first is what a 

a pened: . . P-Kt4?; (45) K-B5, P-Kt5; (46) P x P, 
; (47) Kt-K2, P-R6; (48) Kt-B3, B-R5; (49) 

: x P, P-R7; (50) Kt x P, B-Kt6 ch; (51) K-B5, 

B x Kt; (52) P-Kt5, B-Kt6; (53) P-Kt6, B-R5; (54) 

P=Q chl, resigns: Obviously P-Kt7 could have been 





countered by... K-B2 whereas (52)... B-Kt8 would fe. 
have been refuted by (53) K-Q4!. Now let’s go back jm mer Am 
ten moves to look at Euwe’s (44) . .. K-Q3! Now if. 7. pre 


White tried the tempting (45) Kt x P, Black could Bo 


easily draw by . P-Kt4; (46) Kt-K3, K-K3; (47) | YN. m 
K-5B, B-Q2; (48) Kt-Q5, P-Kt5! etc. Hence oe 
(45) Kt-R5! PoKta; (46) Ke-Ke (robin the Black K of <6), Wet 
Kt5; (47) P x P, Px P; (48 538 x0; (49) Kr x B ch, K-92 fat. Inter 
(50) i Kt- 4, K-03; (51 oR cs it; Kt-B4, P. cee sea & cour 
K-K4; (54) KeR5, K-B4; (55) e P, K-Kt3; (56) 
Keke, Rx op K-B3, K°K4; (58) P-RS, PABA (best); (59), Sage 
ise P-B B5; (60) t-Bl! ie €4 Pt gil 7ee K-B4 | . beth fe 
&-O4 -Kt5; (62) K x P, K x P; ( Ke, K-Rt5; (64) 
er Ra; (65) Kt-B3, P-R5; (66) KS P-R6; (67) Kt-B foute 2 + 
ete. #66) . K-Kt4; (67) K-B3, K-B4; (68) Kt-R3 etc. ns on 
=. Max Euwe = The 4-pointer for beginners : po 
yy 7 is a game position in which @ gd baby 
White went in for what N ED 
Capablanca used to call une § ¢ ty = 


petite combinaison. Net result: - 
a P- gained and a won ending, round 
B, a win, and C, a draw, 
should be easy for 6 and 7 
ladder-points with the help- 
























, exc’ 
j= mm ful hints that what matters in @ m or f., 
A is to — the "Black K out of White’s “ wrong” ee —~ 
corner; whereas in C the question is how to tame those ~ OMA 
terrible passed pawns. Usual prizes. Entries by 29 July. __abro 

B: Olbrich Duras C: Olbrich Duras 1926 fF SUD! 
My “Wy WY) ti ‘ grupe 

: OTHI 

iE hse. 

1% 2 se 

"WO pl 

£15. 

S secret! 

ARAV 

 M equip; 

REPORT on No. 398. Set 29 June PT 0s 

h, XK ; (2) B-B fe = : ‘ALIA! 

Ks DS RP ch c txQ; (2) 6 ch, K-R3; (3) B-Kt? ch, ; 
B: For White K snd e2, Key: K-Ql. For White K on c3,- lish _stude 
Ke : vite 2 ! Lt 
(1) Kt-Kt3, Kt-R5; (2) BxKt, Kt-Kt4; (3) Kt-R5 ch, “ing f 
K-Kt5; (4) Kt-B6 ch, KxB; (5) K-Kt2, any; (6) Kt-B3 mate, Jerome’ T 





Many stumped by C, hardly anyone by B. Prizes — GsY, 
shared by A. J. Bamford, W. H. L. Brooking, J. C. 



































practice with dogmatic obstinacy: when the re- been reached, and by playing the all too obvious ... Cock, C. Sandberg. Equally flawless: G. Ab View Ess 
sults are disastrous it blames the mood of the P-Kt4 at once, Black soon lost. It required Max D. E. Cohen, J. R. Harman, A. J. Roycroft, N. G. EXCH 
country and stands aside. To cover its own tech- Euwe’s extremely thorough post mortem analysis to Wilson. ASSIAC Box = 
N ¢ 
ACROSS 27. Greek place whose use may 18. Mends stones (7). | Swana 
Week-end Crossword 260 1. Hymn which is a bit back- line ee Ch. in disentang- 19. Preacher with a job in a ip D 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- ward in the middle (7). ee beer (7). . . 
tions o, . Entries to Crossword 260, New Statesman, 5. Metal made withtwoanimals 28. The serious listener and 20, Garments which finally make” REIC 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post on 30 Fuly. (7). the Home? (7) one victorious at tennis (7). _ 
9. Of a kind of music in which 23. In the end the smell is ‘grim © ow 
, e , « 4 , Chopin’s variations form the : DOWN ; Saee (5). =. 
finale (9). 1. Little creatures in religious 24. Not to monopolise a farm 
10. ‘The —— Grecian coaster’ — (7) : implement (5). ct 
0 (Arnold) (5). 2. Athenian who is the reverse SeT-squarE ~ y Bd, 12 
4 ! : of the name to leave out (5). : 
11. Suitable for cleaning nothing | ay 
; adulterated (9). 3. Colouring matter found Soliati No. 258 B Bush Hit 
‘ 3 12. She is a total wreck (5). among the loch reeds (5). are ha ars 1c 
: 13. The inexpert come in to 4. Climber taking the strain (7). Wood 
celebrate murder (7). 5. Place in Ireland where the . a x 
16. The driver is missing in candle will soon go out? (7). 3 pou 
_ action (7). 6. The illumination to strike » al 
17. Potentially is an act of a blow at one’s unfortunate poem Se. 
evil (7). state (9). ei 
19. Entice like the wayward tart 7. Land of Hope (9). 4 _ 
in the performance (7). 8. Spring festival in a fashion- GRAN 
> (21. To pronounce extreme (5). able district (7). FY you | 
22. Scientist and brother now 14. Wind which btings a de- oh Seo Mi 
~ take part in winter sports (9). pression? (9) _ miotalstelnial oli isi wl ye 4 
25. Consternation among 15. I know nothing and, if I g theape 
rival armies (5). turn up, Virgil is among PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 258 Moderr 
ss 26. Letters before the examina- _—those celebrated before me yoan Allan (London, E.1), STi 
. : tions in stretches of coast- (9) , Desmond Fitzsimons | ace --& Sound 
‘ line (9). 17. Food is a union custom (7). Naar (New York, 11) |B Milbenk, 




































wares» erian 
es to the Children’s Officer 
on-upon- Thames, quoting 


e SY MPATHSTIC. foster home is required 
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Producer (m.) seeks occasional night 
P Ved & terre Central London. Sugges- 
a3 Box 3979. 
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ACCOMMODATION —continued 





HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAYS 


informal ho: the 
fn Bean Gn S79 
itzerland or Austria 
and enjoy 1 cheerful holiday holiday , 
company at very reasona’ on from 
erst gh 


47(LP) Old = ? Londen, 
S.W.7. KEN. 0911 a 9225. 












: (47) : m. Grad. sks. na (m.) car tour Loe & Sketches wanted for Revue; also 
gan Sept., Box 3956. -curdling l-act plays. Submit to 











BAGH, 2° {prof. writer), sks. 
(21-35) holiday &/or fa eae 


Interested arts, riding, » sun, 
country. Box 3959. 












flat. 
P-Kt6) sea & 
33 (30). i wes and all found. Pleasant room and 
3, (59 bath for self-sufficient person as Working 
; Bag , small modernised house on bus 
3 (64 : i Bucks market town, London one 
ss 


and baby with consis arent BOY a 3742 














| A’ ENERGETIC Scotsman ( ) 

ty loan of £1,500 for five years. 
Legal agreement. Box 3839. 

RAD. (f. 3% te. angie ©) Lo 
round world one year. 

PPYES Guests welcome “hag 

Madill, 36 Lee Tce. Blackheath $ 
would like 


Pesos a 
m. or f., same 


Pas bi te Seo age 
WOMAN , wants another for holiday 
abroad. join party. Box 3977. 
STUDENT wil ook sey cee fr sun 

with 











ae hol. family. Box 3976. 
interesting job immed 
jays drive. Pas. 5846, 6.30-7.30 p.m. 





OTHER’S Help wanted. London Dr.’s 
M hse. ‘Time for study. Wages. Box 4108. 


2 seats avail. in Consul S. France 
yt Bs Mea Seth Box 4085. 


T3"5 eels pam ae 17-Sept. 5. 











wl. — Leicester 
D* rac, rl happiness, 


ha 

=< Te s and moral ‘chome are 

lent! Do you agree? Write 

pn A) Peageendive. League, 20 Buck- 

ingham St., W.C.2. 

[TALIAN, French, German knowledge for 
holida: 


ys. Easy, ’successful method. Also 
as = © Univ. entrance. Mrs a 4C 
Holfor 
BENEFICIAL general massage ; 
trained 











Rd., N.W.3. HAM. 732 
expert 
at li pene ge Highly 


BON Viveur late season a oe - pg 
connoisseur cf the things of 

Fas Dress Sertaens: Seeks, Ttal 
-y Brochure, Bon Viveur lolidays, 
3 Panton Street, S.W.1. TRA. 2591/2. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
ee sic. garden flat, St. John’s Wood, 
p.w. Two rooms, kit. and bath- 
one. Apply evenings. MAI. 7506. 


room, oe 
Lo we em me. B. Lend, Use tel 
linen, bath, etc. Ckg. fcs. STA. 5085. 


Vine. 











Sse Le. b/s.-rm. in lady’s priv. fiat. 
; dble. Contemp. fur.; newly dec. 
we tel. £3 10s. sgie., incl. 
pa linen, light. Box 4069. 
aa yt 3 tap 
linen, sioe & aes oP ge 1 
bathing within 7 mins, bus. Box 4058. 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
ELDERLY Canadian gocteceer & wife sk. 
Cen. Lon. flat, grd. fir. or lift. 
7 gms. p.w. Aug. Bsem. 15. 














OMAN (under 30) for }-share Pimlico 
flat. Own room. Mod. rent. VICtoria 
5794 evgs.; weekends. 


UR tenants say ours are the nicest rooms 

they ever saw. One double is vacant 
for someone who will travel 25 mins. for 
teal comfort. 65s. HIL. 3751. 


Lo Vemb sunny room, lar; ia and quiet. 
Pe og tw: aged area. & c., cooking 

, daily service, garden, 3 gns. 20 mins. 
aa St. Phone Clarke COL. 8469 evening, 
WEL. 3921 day. 


. LONDON, s/c. flat to let Aug. 3-24. 
Sleep 3. 54 gns. weekly. Box 4096. 


GPActous 3-bedroom furnished flat, sleep 
4or5, lor2 —. considered, 54 gns. 
weekly. L.A.B., GER. 9050. 




















recomm. for tiredness & general well-boute, Jey relly Small divan-room 32s. 6d. 
Appointments HAM. 2514, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Well-kept house, TUDor 8207. 
HE Art of s impressed by Vroom, » July 20: N.6. Attractive v. light 


was saved by the methods of the late 
—_ American occulist & 
Sight Without Glasses” 
may be interested to know that od ane 
is ag A he Misses Scar 
ham 36 26 and Brighton 52663). 
ONDON Contact Lens Centr * a 
Cavendish Street, W.1. 
Def. terms. Branches: Oxford, Cambridge, 
Ipswich, Paris. 
begins with “‘ Know- 


Yoo to tee for oe “ Know- 
het v9 Success.” 








N.3 
How Guide to ‘ 
—No Fees tuition. B.A. School of Success- 
ful Writing Lid., 124 New Bond St., W.l. 


Dara te, Ete 
Sta . 49 Hackney 





room, part, fully, or un-f. Separate door 
shared kit. Garden. Near bus 
Phone. £3 3s. p.w. Box 3978. 


FF Finchley Rd., nr. Hampstead Heath, 

cheerful sgle., dble. rooms, kitchenette, 

garden. Permanent/temporary. SWI. 2684. 

. flat W.11, s/c. 3 rooms. k. & b., 

gdn., . floor. Reasonable rent. Lease 

& complete contents £700. vail. immed. 
Owner emigrating. BAY. 1773 after 6. 


Tro newly dec. well-furn. le bed-sit. 
Poe c.h., all conv., ckg. facs. Well 
ed. "Phone MAI, 8796 after 6.30 p.m. 


stop. 














ST Marylebone. Single &-double accom- 
modation with partial board available dur- 
ing summer months. ‘Phone MAI. 4154. 
HELSEA: From Aug. 1. Two ant 
rooms  interleading. Bedsit. / -din. 
Share bath one other. £4 10s. Box 3823. 








FOREIGN, girls seek domestic posts, pref. 


~ arto oy Rnen, 
148 Wate St, $.W.3. KEN. 3506. 
































































PROF. ./bus. women: div.-rms., kit., eed 
easy acc, City/W.End. MOU. 5438. 


OARDING accommodation with social 
























































HILIP a 69 amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
TR Fe post; hotel, Ker, bg ~—— ge t W.7. | 35, from 52s. 6d. to 85s. partial board. Applic. 
secretl., cme ne reg 4114. forms & information. Belsize Residential 
ARAVAN, "Safari Four, | sleeps four, mE Con Sears — for Conscientious Ob- | Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave., N.W.3. 
ca two. £225. OMAR. 171. jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, Mong its PROF. woman seeks woman tenant. Maida 
Russia A ; advice on matters conscience to liable Vale flat/Comf. divan-room, use kitchen, 
PT) emt gas Ray to ugus for National Service and oad da bath, tel. £2 2s. Box 3912. 
pprox Ss wanted by the A IMPLY f com H tead, of 
7 ch, | FFALIAN lady student, 25, excel. family, 20 of British Institute of Revicn War. Writ- S den, "seaceaabie —_ still” haw Ra 
Floreace, wishes exch. visit Eng- p~ £8 Lid., Regent Hse. St, | car fift for invalid available. Box 3922. 
n c3, i sede shout ¢ mente. Box 3702. wh We negotiate suitable work on a 15 r 
oe E Touquet. to let with cook- | of sales basis (mo reading fee), ta Jet, i=. Hempeteed See Joly 29-4 ug. 
5 ch, facilities See we ee. £10. | work returned with reasons for rej We 6 gns. p.w. 4 
ate. . 7088. also offer an interesting booklet ‘dete. ARGE, Troom te let. Suit 1 or 2. Own 
izes a ’ & fees for _ Courses & Criticisms, ckg. facs. Ring TUDor 2623 after 5. 
or ee tables, Sak” Se eee ene Serena: YOUNG woman cffers share whole flat with 
J. C4 ity, seadwarthy. Hee, “toe ne ia ee Pow, BA ain from om Sap. i a See 2 
ams, Ry Bs What’ mins. Finchley tn. Box . 
Ge tts House 3 miles Sth. The Writer, 124 New Bond St., Londen, W.1. ROOM avail sill Sens. io WH. Flat for f 
AC similar pref. near mountains/river. po FA Gn Planning without contraceptives. facilities. £2 og Box 4113. 
Bay _ Bex 4031. of medically Baw pies DPOUBLE bed-sitting-room to bet f for friends 
ere N carefree holiday a gue yale, of couples throughout the, world or married couple. PAD. 
Swanage. Sport, dancing. 3939. Advisory Tet 
‘urn. flat S.W. Lond., =e 
' EU x * DOGS onl se Bag Bena Pe, etc. ae» Centre (CUS 16 pit » Wl. S'S Avail. 1 wom. Rent flexible. Bes 41 
~ %, YPEWRITERS le AMPSTEAD. Reall “ 
St, Wi. 3 saeehings for Sine foam CE exon, Tut room for prof lady. aS S. 
make GN Girls, domesticated and Ropkins. S for author’s howae. i » view 
(7). ; immed. available. peters a NATURAL family assured by the Nr. buses, Heath. £3. AM, 7428. 
‘i YING acc. J . Indicator. borate 
grim - Paying. eee, a8 al children pe 2, — jo more tor, dows TO let. fain. fadter, own kitche kitchen, a 
: rT on. t you, Reliability cane 
farm. 4 | so earal sD REN S06. i A all eaeeee. Write for free 7 & able, rms, ow own facs., sinks. rom 
. & eat Be oe 4 Avery How, London,” W.1 : > Fuliagie Us. Simm Sener coloured papa. is 6185. 
Str fale ‘or Profit. Send today for interest- FUR. cottage in country lane, to let July- 
RE Sasiee. Menges Tegeeese Ce. Sept. 5 .  Braziers, Ipsden, P 
wv eee Gate, London, W.8, ‘Checkendon 221. 
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PS Ge & ot ew appli- 
pe nly nye op mp "Frertag, Deve 
N.N., 34 Wardour Street, London, 


REGINALD Reynolds’ new for the 
eee yaa kr eb enny Plain, 3s. 
Monmouth St., wes 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL 
TILL vacancies private party 
S "Sevite “Granada br ag Sept. 
to. Gibraltar, coach after. 68 gns. 
Bia “Club. 50 Northey Ave., Cheam, Surrey. 





lock, 








F hy hg Se p.w. STA. 8308 








hot . fire, Use bath- 
Sen die’ Sao" 
—_—. 


Furn. ~ wail. 
See house. om vee Toes. 


Ct. 61-63, Leinster Sq., 
W.2. phone MDAY. 4886 4886. Charming com- 
ttable service rms., with board, poe 











47(NS) Old 
wee iTS Jogi: KEW. 9931, & 922s. 





Come furnished ted-sitting room to let. 
lady. ‘Phone MAI. 4912. 





LARGE quiet divan-rm., N.W., S.W., W. o 
W.C., gas-ring, use bath, tel. Box 4026, 


A= SR aTION with “og > — 
or foreign students. ly: St. 
Giles Shows of La , 147 

Wi GER io nguages Fi mee St, 











| ape mong Executive, wife, a? ~ at 
college, seeks spacious furn. flat. —— 

no object within reason. L.A.B., GER. 9050. 
GGHEAD ane mgs land- 


cple. fleeing uns: 
lady sk. part-furn./unf. acc. Care- 
ful tenants, wd. caretake /babysit. Sox 4086. 





YNs. cple. with child req. modest furn 
accom. vw oNw London id. £4 
P.w. 6 months’ rent in advance. . 7269. 





i ey (£.) yo NE" unfurn. 


t London . ref. 
Moberly. A Sandeingkess ih Bee - 


ESEARCH ——— 30 (m.), reqs. acc. & part 
R board, convt. Ceg. Lond. a5 3936. 








CIENTIST with wife, ~~ 4 and piano 

seeks part-furn. /unfurn. use /flat to 

rent, within 15 miles Redhill. Sturge, 8 Red- 
burn Street, S.W.3. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


IRST-floor mansion flat Battersea Park, 3 

rooms, k. & b. a 3 £10 ee rates 

£35. Lease 39 years, inclusive, 
£1,850. Box 4016. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 














BB ee DUPLICATING, SECRE- 
TARIAL and LITERARY SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ yy any length, typed in 
& '24-he. emergency ser- 


vices.) Great hasis on accuracy and 

presentation. TELEDICTA for tele- 

of reports, letters, 

. 9 a.m.-9 c=. daily. 

YY SECRETARIES by the 

hour, day, week. REPORTING of con- 
erences, 


ser- 


recording. PHOTOSTATS—4-hr. 
vice. 


32/34 R caper St Circus, W.1. 


























Ltd:, 117 .. B.C. 
CLE. 1564 $3 doers from Old +. Puibe Sm). 





DINBURGH Fest. > Dae, Sop a os 
view, cent., to w 

pow.’ Mana, 13 Merchiston ‘Gdns. 

. holiday co river nr. Mid- 

burst, ng Not “lance, 7 3. 

Bathroom adj. 4gns. wkly. Box 4072. - 

N.-East Kent — 

cpretlende ae. 
i 4 £4 4s. Details: FLA. 6 Ss. 
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ei 





Efi ee Ss Gad. Pe OR 
oe ca cee a 


Pret aero yr 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued — 





INISTRY of Works: Director General of 
Works. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners invite applications for this permanent 
st in London. Age at least 40 on Septem- 
| 1, 1957. The Director General of Works 
controls the whole of the building and 
engineering work (including maintenance) of 
the Ministry of Works; this work involves in 
1957-8 an ans of over £50 million. 
His senior staff include a Chief Architect, a 
Chief Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, a 
Director of Maintenance Services, a Chief 
Quantity Surveyor, each of oe ‘Tho a large 


rofessional and technical Applicants 
coat have appropriate ol. am ualifica- 
tions and must have had wide varied 


experience in the design and erection of im- 
rtant buildings, including major public 
Buildings, and in the organisation and diseotio ion 
of large building and civil engineering schemes. 
The ability to manage economically a large 
professional and technical staff and to super- 
vise an industrial organisation, experience of 
cost control, and an interest in the techniques 
of management will be important pone 
tions. Salary £4,500. The post is expected 
to become vacant “early in 1958. Further. par- 
— and application forms from the Secre- 
Civil Re vice Commission, Scientific 
peach, 30, Old Burlington Street, London, 
W.1, quoting No. $.4722/57/7. Appl. forms 
should be returned by August 22, 1957. 


REIGN Office: Passport Control Exami- 
ner. The Civil Service Commissioners in- 
vite applications from men for three “magna 
able posts. Passport Control Examiners 
employed abroad in Eufope and the Middle 
East. Duties consist of interviewing appli- 
cants for — Age at least 30 and under 
45 on May 1, 1957. Candidates must have 
had a good general education and have a 
thorough command of two foreign languages 
(including) French or German or Spanish) 
with 3 — ienquese qualification, e.g., 
University degree or long residence abroad. 
or "E7100 £30 to £890 with additional 
overseas allowance. Promotion spects. 
Particulars and application forms from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Bur- 
ane m Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 
pe rie 8. Completed ST forms 
returned by July 26, 1957. 


WH  SpmASURY: The "Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for at 
least two posts Economic Assistant. The 
appointments are initially for five years (or 
less by enemas. e at least 21 anc 
preferably under 30 on July 1, 1957. Candi- 
dates must have at least a Second Class 
Honours degree in Economics or a related 
subject. Applications will be considered from 
those taking their deg this Salary 

(according to age and experience): £605. 
£1,055 mg 4 £605-£980 (women). Women’s 











pay 
men’s by 
lars and application form from Secretary, 
Garde Serfindog Wil, quoting No. 4/15/ 
rdens. on, » quoting No 
Completed d application forms should be 
August -12, 1957. Candidates 
who applied in response to the recent similar 
pdvertiocment need not eas 
MENISTRY of Su Librarian Grade 
IV. The. Civil Commissioners 
ications _ one pensionable post 
library 





invite a 
in Li 


inter-lil Age at least 22 years on 
uly 1, 19 7 “Candidates re have become 
Fellows or —* of the Library As: 


id Di 

University School of cag 

must have had experience of 
erably technical. Starting yo £52 
£520) at age 22 to £625 (women. 

S) at , af 25 - nn 

El 00. ality with by 1961 
equality wi “aa y " 

i s. Particulars 


UNIVERSITY of Hong Kong. Applications 
are invited for the post of Assistant Lec- 
turer in History. Annual salary (super- 


annuable) is £1,375 £50—£l, — (man) or 


£1 040 x £40—£i, 160 (woman) together with 
an expatriation allowance * ‘2 a year if 
applicable. Th: tax in 





the Colony is comparativel: y A. First-class 
sea passages are provided for expatriate staff 
and their families on first appointment and 
leaves. Applicants should be Honours 
Graduates with appropriate qualifications and 
experience. Special qualifications in the 
modern history of East Asia would be an 
advantage. Further particulars and informa- 
tion as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications, in London 
and Hong Kong, is August 16, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY of Cape Town. Applica- 
tions are invited for a Lectureship in the 
Department of “Botany. Preference will 
given to candidates with qualifications in one 
of the following: (a) First year teaching in 
pee (b) Algology, especially marine algo- 
see a (c) Coeper or er gee The salary 
le £850 x £50—£1,200 per annum. 
"te also a temporary cost of living 
eine for a married man (at present £234 
per annum). a | grange (with copies of 
testimonials) sho’ State age, qualifications, 
experience and research work completed or 
in progress and give the names of two 
referees whom the University may consult. 
Two copies of the — and testimonials 
should reach the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
ion Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom 
memoranda giving the general conditions of 
appointment and further een about 
the work of the department - Botany should 
be obtained) no later than August 31, 1957. 
An additional copy should be sent direct by. 
air mail to the Registrar, Vere of ay 
Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, 
S. Africa, by same date. The post is vacant 
from Feb., 1958. The University reserves 
the right to appoint a person other than one 
of applicants or to € no appointment. 


UMSouth. Attica of Stellenbosch. Union of 
ae Senior Lecturer in 
de are -invited for 
Fn Ter ane post at a salary 
of £1,050x50—£1,400 p.a., plus cost. of 
living allowance of £234 p.a. in the case of 
ma men. Academic q cations and 
experience be taken into account in fix- 
ing the commencing salary. The successful 
candidate will be pe Paro to assist with both 








Aw undergraduate and post-graduate work in 


ent. The medium of instruc- 
tion at this University is Afrikaans, and the 
incumbent is ¢: ied to become fully con- 
versant in this ge within a period of 
three years. The University is prepared to 
refund to the successful candidate the cost 
of his sea passage to South Africa. Appli- 
cations, together with certified copies of cer- 
tificates and testimonials, as well as a com- 
plete curriculum vitae, must = the under- 
signed not later than August 
the earliest date on wi duties can 
assumed. . J. Pretorius, Registrar, The 
University, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 


UM ton arn of Cape Town. Applica- 
nae tavieed Ser’ «. satorer. ss See. 
- with to 


pot geo 
cers apy curtogra ot Iborstory vad ok y ing The 
um. 


£850 x £50—£1,200 per ann 

Thee is ry by a temporary cost an living allow- 
ance for a married man (at present £234 per 

annum). Applications (with copies of testi- 
monials) should state age, qualifications, ex- 
perience and research work completed or in 
progress and give the names of two referees 
whom the University may consult. Two 


copies of the application and 
should reach Ag en 








metion 
sion, 6, Burlington. Gard , W.l, 
No. 4726/57/11. pplica~ 
Sees Ghacad to Socmeaed “Coplced 1987. 
S.LR. requires ee Experimental Officers 
tani tal Officers 
Hen 1 Abeweet ical 
literature (A203/7A); 2, To blica- 
tions for industry bed = tation’s 
reer. Raver a ? Ait on a technical 
blications 
etc. (A208 /7A). mt G. “a7 level 
pce gp tlnag « aglbenly = = epbions, or py. 
over age egree juiv. 
expected. fF seed German 








ex! i -_ ® 

Per gen Tiyan Ses 
or pos ~, al v 

pong oor Bone ond” 


arts science 
including study of scientific method and 


philosophy an an rg For post 2s a 
ige 01 or German an 


Salary (men a) in £350 on Beas 
TOS men) io Tana (E.O Sy cates less 
but Pay Ren Five- 

# -» Technical 





SITY London (Gower St., 
W.C. 1) requires for committee work well- 

educated ve, aged 25-40 
—-. = rience in committee work, 
preferably . or educ., desirable. 
£650-£850, Pension. ications, 
names of two ey] should reach 

yo a eer by July 





* oa a 





should be obtained) not ag shee 
oy 1 1957. .An_ additional oy 
mt direct by . mail to the ©... 


University of Ca hig oe Private Bag, Ron- 
debosch, Ca Fown ‘own, th Africa, by the 
same date. Tomesmes reserves the right 


to a tt @ person other than one of the 
pote oe or to make no appointment. 
EVERSITY of London: The Senate in- 
vites applications for the post of Resident 
Staff Tutor to work under the Tutorial 
Classes Committee. The duties print teach- 
ing classes in one or more of the subjects 
usually studied in W-.E.A: and University 
Tutorial Classes, with preference for Philo- 
sophy, dit or ae pang with 
—— or oO} e work in part 
of the London Extra-Mural area. Good 
academic qualifications are required and ex- 
= Ba adult education is ee 
ry according to qualifications experi- 
ence on the scale of ees 350 and 
then, subject to revie nnual incre- 
ments of Ga to gts 650 . 3 "660 London 
Allowance, also ron Allowances, and 
membership of Fas. Particulars and 
pong a formis .returnable by August 26 
the Director of the Department of 
fom Maral Studies (Room 245), University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1. The tuc- 
— candidate to commence duties as soon 
after 1 September as possible. 





31, 1957. State 





UNIVERSITY | of Cape Town. Applica- 
tions are invited for a hig ~4 Latkurethip 
in . Geochemistry in Department of 
Mineralogy and Geology. * The commencing 
salary (within y scale £1,200 x £50—£1, 300 
per annum) will be determined acdording to 
the qualifications and experience of the suc- 
cessful candidate. The appointment will be 


tmade on a temporary basis for a period of 
five years, during which the establishment of 
a permanent post will be considered. There 


is also a temporary cost of living allowance 
for a married man (at present £234 per 
annum). oe should state age, quali- 
fications a’ experience, and research work 
completed or in progress, _ give the names 
of at least two referees whom the University 
may consult. Two copies of the application 
should reach the Secreta Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom 
a memorandum general conditions 
of apocinement and information on the work 
of the Department should be obtained) not 
later than 30 September, 1957. An additional 
copy should be sent direct by airmail to reach 
the 4g 3 University of Cape Town, Pri- 
vate =~ Rondebosch, Cape Town, South 
Africa, by the * ges date. The University 
reserves the = t to appoint a person other 
than one of the applicants or to make no 
appointment. 


UNIVERSITY College of South Wales and 

Monmouthshire. pplications are invited 
for the post of Research Assistant in the 
Department of Economics, to take part in re- 
search generally, but with particular reference 
to economic » and movements of capital 
and labour. Some knowledge of statistical 
methods and sources is desirable. The salary 
will be £675 per annum, and the appointment 
will date from October 1, 1957. Six copies 
of application, together with the names of 
three referees, should be sent not later than 
~~ 31, 1957, to the undersigned from whom 
further may be obtained. E. R. 
Evans, Registrar, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


ITY and County of Bristol. Department 
of Public Healt Assistant Mental Wel- 
fare Officers (Male). Applications invited 
from. persons who wish to enter Local Autho- 
rity ental Health Services as Assistant 
Mental Welfare Officers. Duties enable 
persons selected to obtain experience and 
training to fit them to become Neen af a 
position of Mental Welfare Officer and 
Authorised Officer. Applicants should hold 
University Diploma or Certificate in Social 
Science or Mental Health. Salary A.P.T. I, 
£543 Ss. by 4 increments to £625 Ss. Posts 
superannuable; medical examination. A 
returnable forthwith, rom 
C. Wofinden, Medical Officer of "Health, 
Central Health Clinic, .O. Box No. 201, 
Tower Hill, Bristol, 2. 
MEDDLESEX County Council—Education 
Committee Full-time Ps siowic Social 
Worker . for child gui work at 
Cert. of i S.E. T. Mental sod 
or ee hy uivalent req 
Prescribed conditions. P.T A. Sala alary. Appli- 
cation forms (Stmpd. add. env.) from h 
tion , 26 Castlebar Road, Ealing, 
aa rae returnable by A (Quote V 596, 
N.) Canvassing squalifies, 
BRIGHTON Education Committee 














full-time appointment. 


‘or 
Salary £585 rising to £810 per annum; initial . 


salary according to experience. Whitley Coun- 
cil conditions of service. Appl. forms, to be 
returned within two weeks of advertisement, 
and further particulars obtainable from 
Director of Educ., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


W ORLD Assembly .* Youth. i oom 
are invited for the post of General 
Secretary to the British National Committee 
of W.A.Y. Commencing salary not aes 
than £1,000—salary range between £800 and 
£1,200: superannuation.. The appointment is 
open to men and women with wide experi- 
ence in international affairs and British youth 
work. The appointment to be taken up by 
oe in the late Autumn. Applica- 
with curriculum vitae, to the Chairman, 
at ot Ite. 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


SSEX. Laindon Youth Centre. Full-time 
phe (man or bt gag ed - — 
as ts preferably 
— oo sents Diploma or 
‘eachers’ te. Experience in senuhinn 
anti youth work essential. Salary (the basis 
determining this is under review) at 
lB £475 x £25 to £900 (man) and £430 
x £20 to £720 








plus equal pay increments 
(woman). itions .to both scales for 
- = graduation and training together 
with a Memb at present £45 





per anni Increments within scale allowed 
for teaching, war /national es youth work 
and up ae Phan pproved previous 
employment ont, ing, would _ bably be 
made oe cg the sildon elopment 
Details and forms (stamped 
sdadresed ”envely ) from Chief Education 
Officer, ices, Chelmsford. Closing 
date August ag 1957. 


W*nank required for Wordsley Com- 
‘munity Centre, th Staffordshire. 
on =~ £574—£686 15s. p.a. (plus 





- Service, 19 Calthorpe Road, Birmingham, 15. 


Goi higher if 





-B.C. requires Designer, Television, in in 
Wales. Duties include responsibility for 
design of sets —_ -” ly of captions, proper. 
ties, etc., for elsh productions, Studio & 
and outside KB supervision and organ- Young mi 
isation of work cf design and scene staff (in. ber 0 
cluding staff on temporary contract) so far as 
supply and setting are conc 3. re 

bility for ordering and accounting for use of 
raw materials. Essential qualifications: experi. 
ence of design work in Television, films or 
theatre, high standard of creative ability, quick 
and accurate draughting, knowledge of scenery 
pare oon ability to design for all types of 
ammes and to estimate in accordance - 

a 4 budget, accurate colour perception. 
or ¢ of Wales an advantage. Based at 
ut may involve visits to assist at 
steaae’ broadcasts. Salary £1,060 (possibly 


higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five ann increments to £1,365 p.a. max, 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 


ae envelope and quoting reference 
G.281 N.Stm.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days, 


BES. requires Producer (Telefilms), Tele- 
vision, in Wales. Duties include pone : 











tion of complete films and film “ short 
insertion into magazine programmes. Appli- 
cants must i nse yg experience in 
direction and open» ed films and be able to 
write scripts for le variety of film subjects 
and to originate suggestions for film pro- 
poeeaees. ae, 2 of Ee sss desirable. 
alary possi 

higher if BE og mmc exceptional) p men “ 
five ann increments to £1,705 p.a. max, 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addr ued envelope’ and quoting reference 
G.276 N.Stm.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


-B.C. requires Production Assistant, Tele- 
~ vision, in Wales. Expected to contribute 
directly to fegnemene content and formulation 









and will uired to direct cameras; to 

eg on uction teams and maintain 

liaison with servicing departments; to assist Super 
F producer in programme an. 4% boys (J 


; and re yoy and in selection of films 
and roms <9 of film scquences; to assist sound 
sentation. Good 

education oe knowledge of Wales essential. 
Some relevant experience in Television or 
Sound studios, films, or theatre, and know- 
ledge of Seere very -desirable. Based at Car- 
diff £1,060 (possibly higher if quali- 





a 


7 


2 May po bt ine rising by five annual in- 





crements to £1,365 Requests for ( OUNT 
application forms ioeilicatien ooh address envelope Ly = 
and quoting reference'G.280. N. Stm.) should sews . 
reach Appointments Officer, eacher | 


me Pheer 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


B3s B.C, agai Design Assistant, Television, 
ales. Duties include w directly 


f 





to P ectabeny preparation of working drawings 
from sketches. and acquisition of properties. ;  gupervisio 
Essential q tions: architectural and art _ teacher FE 
trainiig, quick and accurate. aeueine, crea increment 
Ge ability, ability to do perspective and visual @ year 

$, accurate colour perception. Know- 


ledge of general fight constructional methods 
an advan Based at Cardiff. Salary £790 


ve annual it.crements to £1,025 p.a.- 
max. gy ft for application forms (enclos-’ 
ing ‘ing reference 
G.282 N.Stm.) should reach Appointments 


| 


ait 





ofu 


A 


i 














Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

within five days. peas 40 
B® fequires Production Assistant, Tele- tions and 
vision Agricultural Unit in Birmingham from Cl 
to assist Producer in Studio, on Outside Trowbric 
Broadcast’, and in direction of film sequences, A SSIS’ 
Also required to assist in programme adminis- A . 
— and with rehearsals, to contribute to aE ogg 
ecogramane rehearsal, content and formulation. Training 
to direct cameras. Knowledge of agrivul- . wet esse 
ture essential. Experience in Sound or Tele- holidays 
vision production desirable. Salary £1,06( month, | 
(possibly higher if qualifications exce oat Children 

— y Knwd five annual increments to £1, : 
uests for application ae “7s ASSIS 
doting essed envelope and quoting refer- i sma 
ence G.290 N.Stm.) should reach Appoini- ' ren. Si 
ments Officer, — House, London, ' in creati 
W.1, within five da _ experien 
BBC tequires Asis (British) for Japanese Weber, _ 
Section, Far Eastern Service in !¢ ndon. e SHOR: 
Duties (under supervision of Programme J Gu 
Organiser) include compilation of news bulle- age on ¢ 
tins, selection and editing of talks and feature . ments t 
material for Japanese programmes and (after London 
training) studio production. Essential quali-  experier 
fications: working knowledge of spoken and » the Hos 
written Japanese, particular interest in Far | tal, Stey 
Eastern aspect of current affairs. Journalistic NSTT 
experience, recent knowledge of Japan, quali- I Fett 


fication in one of the traditional arts or sports 


would be advantages. Salary £1,060 Aa clerk. 
sibly higher qualifications exce; for mat 
_— by five annual increments z £1 of 
equests for application f ‘orms Tes pa. . 2 corr 
= “addressed envelope a quo’ refer- s roms 


ence G.272 N.Stm.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, = House, London, , to £9 = 
W.1, within five da ‘middie 











appoint 
MADRID aa 1957. Experienced | 7SHE 
teachers of English with Leonie of : T for 
Spanish eply, giving full i . | betwee! 
of qualifications, experience, etc., to Box-4032. — aceaedh 
ULL-time Teacher in Maths., Biology and , @ allowan 
Geography required in September in a _ typewri 
Vocational Co Write stating q 8 


¥ ualifica- 
tions, etc., to 1262 London Road, S.W.16. —~ 
Tel. POLIards 1354. ‘ 











: 25-35) 
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NEW STATESMAN 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


- 20 JULY 1957 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 
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WHERE TO STAY—continued 





‘ORKERS’ Educational Association West 
trict invites 


Lancs & Cheshire Dis’ appli- 
cations for the post of Tutor i in 
roow & Lancs. Salary scale review) 
£550-£ d to = ns and 

———— must ¢ univer: 
degree in s S$) appropriate to ad 
educati s and tion forms (te 





eee A gd “Subsidiary) 


oy Ft 
Scale for reachers Apply, 
phn he yg 
‘School, Rambling 
a > Pre- 

a tory Schoo! in. Yorkshire youns 
to Scholarship 


Master. 7 teach Mai 
standard. Box 


duties 


May A 
stating 

ing copies of two 

Headmaster, agar 

Bridge, Ss. 








a a 
emale, non-resid: 
pall for GCE. 


"ae teacher 
) required to pre- 
Box 3591. 














ourself to John me oy, 
td., 20 Irving Street, W.C.2. , 
ASSISTANT in Scientific Bookshop re- 








tial. r “German an - 
in 
typing. T.U. salary and super- 
tion . Collet’s ‘Holdings, 
44-45 Museum St., London, W.C.1. 
UNTRY Bumpkins. -, require re- 
c search assistants to comb, at  Briti 





Museum, numbers at 
Pg 6 i cle by Me ei oh. - ‘21 
a press a 
Edwards and by Mr. tone.» Apply 
Country Bumpkins Ltd. eB at Bespholt 

Secre’ required by Friends 
Orne East-West Relations ~ Committee com- 

1. Proficient 

typewriting i iretoed "Se to be 


Committee. Euston 
Lendon, N.W.1, between yg EB. 5-15, 
stating “qualifications, erences, 
connection, if any, Society of Friends. 


ERSONAL Secretary, 25-40 required 
P by General Secretary of Professional 
Trade Union. A te commerce 
August 26. Proficient shorthand, , filing, 

i Salary £577 to £687. 
Pension 








Enea ‘Gites an vic 
Apply General Salt EPEA, 102 St. 
George’s Square, London, S. 

Federation of  Go-opersters 
Blinc appa» for fot of Orme 
Secretary. e 
pa nas ay Tonge Duties 
include routine office i ‘and exe- 

any i Pull 





GIRLS’ Club Leeder r sousieed Sept. Excel- 

lent conditions, club,. residential 
erred (not essential), Salary £482 p.a. 
residence). ly in ex- 

rg A and/or taking 0 the 

don; W.C.1. (Tel. EUSton ae 

DESIGN Sp, ey Berkeley Square 
personable, 


oo ng ay 
humour. Box 4047. 





SECRETARY /shorthand- typist for small 
office. Short hours. Ring CHA. 
7762, Tuesday or Thursday or write Box 3894. 


EE ypiats and women wanted as temporary 
typists and shorthand 
of excellent 








ang public - or, tions. 
Short highest salaries. only, 
The St. St *s Secretariat, 316 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1, and 2 Street 
Place, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. LON. 4609. 
required 


SECRETARY shorthand /typist 
with excellent German. ood — 
conditions. No Sats. 7 - ee preferred 

but not essential. Box 40. 

RAILTON Secretarial 7 22 - South 
af Street, W-.1, require 





TR late 2 book up? Not if xa contact 

se; Riverside Road, Noss Mayo, 
nr. Pimoome Welcome awaits ees from 
ve 27 in old-world house on River Yealm 
- crious —_ s. Easy ay 
ing Pog ymouth, Torquay, er e. 
& C. From 74gns.: weekly or B 4 


OP! Jordans 
Guest House, n unspoilt rural setting amids: 





the terns, only 22 miles. Idea! 
holidays for those who prefer unhurried 
time and refreshment = and spirit 


Some family accomm. still rail, oe & 
terms from Warden, or Jordans 2 


Hae offer 








shorthand and , ste rates. Con- 

genial work. MAViair 0928. 

H* ‘E22 you tried the ae End Coffee Bar 
ployment ores 4 Macclesfield St., 

Shaftesbury Ave., "GER. 2848 G lines). 


Bs? Office ee full or part-time wtd. 








fires. F iendly tot Informal, wood Fon & 
Elaine Senaer, Penralit, T: Figg Ramen, Ay 
ESWICK. Visit Highfield Veget. Guest 
K wh The Heads. Beaut. scenery, 8 
, friendly a ammowhere. 508. 





























by Irving Theatre. WHltehall 8657. Tel. 
ECRETARY with speeds for inter- THAMES on ee oy Soot t Nee Ont holi- 
esting post. Varie ot Guns. Sane research. a: YY ag 
Graduate prefd.  Sslary £ Portman . Club Che Lie AA., 
Bureau, 78 George St., 1. *HUNtws 0676. Rees RA in = in, 33 
STING & well-paid temporary sec- Confers, rex 
retarial posts with short hey for educated ey 8 and milk milk. 
women. eB Bureau, 78 George Street, Treammeat 2 ee Health lectures. Write 
1. HUNter erms. & House,. Sale- 
MATRON for toy & girl boarders wanted hurt ober ae St: - musbrides 4 
kini —— pn tor Sa F race. English welcome 2500" lire 7 
sala-y. > 4 cludes breakfast, dinner, wine & taxes. Highly. 
DOCTOR, widower, trying to run NHS. Secu, Vin 8. Repernts <2. 
industrial Lancs, town, EN soliday Alpine i offers restful 
Se Pace Sa Ship Gticloae ood mig ters. Hot 
Box es. 4 . Melsser, Guarda, Engadin, Switzerland. 





ak E33 a, Live in. Look 
Cambridge. Box 3957. 
~qanesGaats WANTED 
sai Servant (Executive Officer), 31; male, 
contemplates dash for freedom. Seeks 
ares | < nee for initiative 











STRUGGLING artist ais Part-time 
London, 


eve’ Ss preferred, “shiled 
= iron wor io abte en, 
draughtsman, but anything consid. 4085. 





XFORD Graduate seeks any em ent 
anywhere August & Sept. Box 3 
ALE, 30, Secondary educ., able to drive, 
$s. interesting job. Present job: senior 
vehicle fitter. 963. 
RESOURCEFUL nurse, S.R.N., $.C.M., 27 
years, —- to work to or toward N.Z. 
1958. Box 3 
[MPECUNTOUS teacher (f.), 7 een 
tks. lucrative post August. ; 
M?*S:; 2 24, Social Science Cert., seeks social 
or research by initiative and 
originality, needed. Box 3 
RAD. teacher (26), f.; om ou Sie intg. hol. 
job; prepared to travel. 3948. 
B3 age 3 by fluent ia , Fr., trav’d., 
$s. temp. post. Box 4112. 
Gar i Frenh 29). oe Se 
rt experience, sks. prac w 
hand & brain = reqd., with 
4 























be gy or ny Eig 


'YERS seeki ble office staff, 
Em are invieed consult Stella Fisher 
Bureau, 436 Strand, W.C.2. FEM. 6644. 


NERGETIC displayman with wide 
| sks. atic a. post. Raat ie 


WHERE TO STAY 
hg Chere Holidays at con; small 














recomm. by N.S. rdrs. and 
others. 6/8} gns., incl. full d, early. tea, 
coffees, fi fruit, baths & t. No 


tuities, Twin is; h 
Somftble. 





A. RESTFUL holiday in the peace & quiet 
of gt one on taeae le. “ Newlands. 
rovides * the 


eof Bouey i asl, 10 gns. onde 





| gg a i office, | oy 


is a re- 











RINGSA S58: 


ae 








sponsible and “ po pce oe SE) Bn 
t woman. Salary £9 10s. to £10 5s. 
oo. deguniiag ox qualiniiie.. Box: 4087. 
ge Fiacntiy), Ltd., offer women 
graduates for 
porting eatin "soul = 
a 
| real ~ Fe gs in testes and a flair for 
sation. s. in should be 
nager, 34 Jermyn StS: - 


to teach ee 

it not essential, 

Se atin ee me 
a | jobs -by. the week or -time in 
an. the Beat districts. Let us to 

Agency, 67 Wiznore St. W.l 
Seca “ ae 





Pormact 











Guide to Village Inis, 
lines =» off the — —_ "round 

"s coast & countty. 5s. ree from 
Vina Haines (N.S.), pea mg Torquay 
| age ger a, ton, Famous sea- 


Green, > i 
sphere and cent. heating. From 8 ; 
Tel, STO. Prop. D. Chapman, M.P. 
HANTRY Mead, Hatfield Heath, Nr. 
*s Stortford (Hatfield Heath 263) 
od + ng lovely Herts-Essex border. 
bar g cycling, motoring or just resting. 

a_ speciality. 


RFT. up. Cott., Cumberland fells. ‘Hol. 
guests welcome. July/Sept. Box 3525 
Y: A. peaceful holiday in 
Artist’s charming Devon cortt. Heather 
Cottage, Higher Metcombe, Ottery St. Mary. 
#YORNWALL. Writ:r’s wife welcs. guests. 
~~ Raffeen Cottage, Fowey, 63-7 gns. wkly-. 























roo AND DRINK 
REAT Wall Chinese Restaurant, 33 Ox- 
ford se W.1. GERrard 4713, for the 
‘een & i = ony 
te . 
Exquisite Chinese handicrafts ym ayo 
from our ground floor boutiq 


MP Presid dens Raymond Good Food ae 
ymond Postgate, member 
The Good 


hotels gi ste rely on good 
food, goed service sonable charges 
This famous Guide’s reputation for complete 
ind is strictly maintained. 1957-8 
Edition available and 
stationers at 7s. 6d. Published. by Cassell. 
"more, angry young, before write one 
Ae novel, do try a sass 
owe of BY Cid Sherry. 

Tn cane ton Sonciees ‘te 
TS a = to tempt your appetite 
i wily Sargeess. Racany pete on Coes 


SIN the Aemy of propedal, sa 
J Bn ih plier ase. 





for in our 
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Woodburn M.P.; “ Problem of 
Demarcation,”. by Leg 
Income for Loca. << oy G. A. 
White; “ This Wicked W. ” by J. P. M. 
Millar; “ Cri ‘Who 2” -by Robin 
wy | Bay Year’s N.C. =o —w | 
ni bour College— 
History”; “Family Planning for Crise * 
“News of the Movement,” etc 











“THE Control — Inflation” by —s 


. 2d. a ee oe 
shop, 11 mh Set SW 


NCY. Brit. £34 0.n.0. 
Year Books se fet each Box 3928. 


ENCE- — this 
what you've cern, locks, \ aang 
s.a.e, to $.R., 30 City Rd., 


ARGOsY > mate, 
wanted pre-1 to 2 


a, 139 Piccadilly, 


ECOND-Hand. Books, 

So . Silverdale, 1146 Argyle St. Record. pone 

MAN’s World now contains a 32-page 
Male. Art . Photography Qupstenale 

ls. 6d. monthly from all newsagents. 


DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht. R. & E. 
’ Steiner, of Talgarth Be Se ee 








i. 
Send 




















Gaus a. in..7 rooms. Libris. 38a 

Si 4, we MAI. 3030. 
E sige Has *e 
Comm, Internat'l/Spanish Cockpit? 

t sm. hop RIV. 6807 
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Commences Septeniber 2 
REGAL THEATRE, EDMONTON. 





THE ROYAL BALLET 


August 20-31. 
Programme avs available. 


pie a GARDEN OPERA 
Oct. 14, 17 & 19, seats 
= The a Cycles. Boxes 


only. 
Box Office now open 
(COV. 1066).- 





Saflasie ° 





ROYAL FESTIVAL BALLET 
Tues., July 9 to Sat., September 7. 
LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET 

Evenings at 8 p.m. 
Mats. 2.30 p.m. (Weds., Sats., Aug. 
_ Tickets: (Bvs.) 5s. to 15s. (Mats) 


= hae Box Offic mare as Terloo 3191) 


lets og 
and agents. 

















THEATRES 
ATS (TEM, 3334). Last 2 days -St., 
5 & 8. Less Than Kind (Mems.). 


ARRICK. Tem. 4601. M.-F. 8. Sat. 6: 
8.45. W. 2.30. Swiss comedy to music 

Oht My Papa! 

Theres, WHI. 8657. Non-Stop Glamour 
Revue, 3rd edn. Diy. 2.30. yas 3. Mems. 
OYAL Court. SLO. 1745. Low | ‘Sat, 5 rR 
8.15. Wed. 2.30. This week. 

Apollo de Bellac”’ and “ The Chairs.” 

week “Look Back in Anger.” 

NITY ‘oealt open). EUS. pu. “ Cyana- 

U po fag a oe..© a i “ en 

t., 


RENTS 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
BBC sents 63rd Season 
FENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


Sat., July 20, to Sat., Sept. 14. 
Ni af (Sundays excepted) at 7.30. 














Now 

















Nim Vision Ceshre Gallery, 4 Seymour- 


hes Marble h, W.1. Paintings by ° 
ans, until ‘ugust 3. Gallery. ‘time -: 
is , including Saturdays. 





PERS. TAN Miniatures. 

National Collections of 
Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s uare, Ss. wi I 
Open till August 10. Mons., Weds., Fris., 
Sats., 10-6; Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. Admission 
1s. (admits to. Lynn Chadwick a Iso). 


E*NN Chadwick: Scuipture and ‘drawings. 
4 St. James’s 


ig the imperial @ . 
Teheran 








Sad norocen 7-8 Old Bond Street, 

European Masters: Bonnard, 
“ted Ca tt, Chagall, Degas, Matisse, 
Modigliani, Picasso, Renoir, Rouault, Sisley, 
Van gen, Wyndham Lewis, ‘etc. All the 
Exhibits for sale. Adm. free. Daily 
10-5.30: Sats. 10-12.30. X 





om Pret > ey 





: Speakers include. the Hon. Lio: 
Percy Johnson-Marshall, Ian Nairn, 
Peter Smithson. Chairman: J.-M. Richards. 
Members Is. 6d. Guests 3s. 


[NTERNATIONAL Society for Socialist 
Studies. Recent Economic y 22, Mala in the 
Soviet Union. 7.30, Mon. July 22 testa 
Club, 32 Percy Street, W.1. 
L° INDON y Co-operative, Society, Ltd.; Mem- 
bers’ Sectional Meetings— Monday, July 
22—Thursday, July 25 in 41 districts. 
7.30 p.m, etails of your local meeti 
sters at the nearest London Co-op. 
our membership share pass-book shalt be 
Br oduced to gain admittance to. the Meeti 
ch pon A ser attending will receive a smi 
E. & S.C.W.S. publicity gift. 











Peden, W Club, 24 Kensington Park Gar- 

dens W.11 (PARK 7696), Fri. July 19, 8 

e roo & “4 * Bear, ” by Mrs. 

I. Christessen ( _— University). Club 
closed till Sept. 














OPERA AND BALLET EXHIBITIONS—continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS—coatinued LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—centinued 

- Ge om" The. ‘i fatonal 8 of ENTRAL “State ee some Sas PETER’S meetin es eg Fine | 

' a gay ot i ‘rom 7s ati ‘ate “ Laboir’s tatements. Colonial st » Workshop & Potter. 

CARL ROSA OPERA Galleries collections. . ‘| Policy ”—Barbara Castile, M.P., Wed., July 24, Peter I Lan iam Redgrave. Drawing, 
priate oy Shy! 45s, aos 12s, 10d. tax.:. Iilus.. | 7.30; 57 Dean St., W.1; Visitors 2s inting.. ortraiture, Still-Life,.. Abstra 

AUTUMN TOUR cat. 1s. 6d.:from 11 Great. Turnstile, W.C.1. CA. 17 Dover Street Ww. L Rissa; July sca! Peekics Preparation of materials. * 

23, 8.15 p.m.~.. Architecture: -Pla tutes, Pott Accom. arranged. f 








Masisonouce Gate ee my College 
— ae training for high-z 
— = er - Speduiies 
o a wi ters s. ew Fup, 
September 9 {next group October Fee 
ges. Individual attention. 7 nescliae 
results. For full details and interview a 
the Princi Ln Bayswater Road, Coad, 
W.2. PAD. 3320 




















OR ory, Meter sara 
1l0a High St., Tel. Oxford 4349, Cee 
prehensive training for pr ate = 
tarial appointments for — 


September 10  tnext ‘group Oereber 
Prospectus on application. 
BoA gs anion Conse, ate 

ore: Languages School of nglish 

=, Foreign Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 

GERrard 8531-2. All foreign languages 

ewight ‘in’ oe & ee | Classes or private 

ginners & grades. Intensive 




















1850 and 1950.”" An exhib. 


“ @CULPTURE— 
S of British works shown in ret Park, ~ 


Kensington. 10 to dusk. Adm. 1 


xe Court. Nr. Bath. 
except Mondays. 





m every 


Seorene 
Masters. 11-12.30, 2.0-6.0. 2s. 6d. 


PaETON Art Galle Church_ Street. 
The Influence of ales in Painti 
from the 18th Century to the present day. 
June 29 to’ A 11. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2.30-7. dmission free. 


BRIGHTON. Royal Pavilion. Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private 
Apartments fully seculthes. a ml 
ture from Buc 

display of the ee “Silver a the 
Marquess of .Londonderry. Open 10 to 8 
daily including - Sundays. 


ri co Kenwood. Exhibition 
Painting: . 7 Ibbetson. Admission 
Free. Weckdeys 10-7 


bus from Archway or Golders Green Stations. 














Sundays 2.30-7. 210. 


BUPODHIST Gost, 58 Eccleston Square, 
$.W.1.. Public ecture, Wed., July 24, 
6.30 sharp: “ Renunciation,” George e. 
This is the last public lecture of the session. 
The Society’s premises will be closed from 
Aug. oo ept. 1 inclusive. Public Lectures 

Sept. 11 with a s series 
on Zen by. the Ven. Sohaku Ogata (Japan). 
Read “ The Middle Way ”’ 2s. quarterly 
post free. All information, including details 
of Autumn eae of lectures and study- 
classes, TA 


erty Pre A series -of 8 





talks, VIII, Biackham: ‘*‘ Humanism 
an: Christia tianity,” rince of Wales Terrace, 
W.8, Sun., July 21 at 7 p.m. 


OGA., “ The Desire for Fulfilment.”’ Talk 
at Chelsea Town » Tues., July 23, 
6.30. Arranged by Shanti Sadan. 


. PLACE ~— oe, Conway Hall, Rea 

Lion Sq., W Sunday 11 a.m., ay 
21. Dr. Henry + a a (U.S.A.), “ The 
during Essence of Ethical Religion.” hem. 
free. Free copy “‘ Monthly Record” on req. 











[MPERIAL Institute, $.W.7. Felix Idubor 
Exhibition of Sculpture: Until July 28. 
Adm. free. Wkdys. 10-4.30, Sun: 2. 30-6. 


WELLCOME ‘Historical Medical Museum, 
The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 














CADEMY Cinema (GER. 2981). Morn- 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (Suns. excepted). 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Medium” (X). 
een gay oe Ham. 1525. Films Con- 

tem: ., American heey Till July 21: 

father oe $ Pe ogg of a Salesman ” (X). 
By — peg rson Mc- 
~ * a, “ ra 








2345. Jul. 21, 7 days. Anna 
Magnani, Bellissima (U). Dragnet (A). 
Shakespeare’s 
till Aug 25 
AT. 3 a 


ulie Harris in 
ber of The “Wedding” (A). 
ROX. BAY. 





OYAL Festival _ Hall, 

Othello (A), in col. Suns. onl 

4.30 & 7.30. All seats bkbie. 
- ATIONAL Film Theatre, South Bank. 
: WAT. 3232. Sat., July 20. “Der Un- 
tertan” (i Underdog). -3.00, 6.00, 8.30. 

and Associates only. 
EADERS of the “ New Statesman” who 
are membezs or associates of the British 
Institute are reminded 











Sun., July 28, : p.m. 4 
book’ now. _ Ti . 6d., 4s. from 
Film Theatre, WAT. “3232. 


ie an Folk Dance Ensem 
rahi. PiSat. Sul 


ticket 2s. ritish Rumanian cee kt 
Assoc., 27 Red Lion St., W.C.1. CHA. 4568. 


Lr, Festival Jt throws a 








Town Hall. 7.30-11. 


Py lg ee Social 
pstead. L.P; invites members 





Eye 





ieode Sat od Si 27, 8 Spm, 37 37 Broadhurst 
‘ — phology, Dancing. 
Fancy Dress 
cA. 


17 Siar Thay W.1, Sat. July 20, 
Don 









- 8- 18 Js At Home: Danci to 
Group. ere 3s. (3 guests 
= per maaan: S 
siniarTions 3 





ALLERY One, W.1. (GERrard 3529.) 
Be Summer Mixed Show, until September 5. 











ickets: 8s. 6d., 6s., ~ N.W.1._ Exhibitions: William Harvey Tercen- 
(KEN. $212) and ents. 2,000 Prome- tenary Exhibition; Electricity in the Service 
nade, 2s. 6d., available nightly at doors of Medicine; and other exhibitions. Mon.- 

: only. Friday, 10-5. Adm. free. 
HAMBER Music. i nt Shostako- WHITECH APEL Art Gallery: Sidney 
vich, Walton. s. London Chamber Nolan: retrospective exhib. of paintings 
Music Gr & Youth Choir. Moscow ‘| from 1947-1957. meas 11-6; Sun. 2-6; 
Youth Festival repertoire. —_— hex 22 at 8 at closed Mons. Free. Adj. Aldgate East Stn. 
SCE 26 Severe 24. =. 26k. Se HANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George Stieet 
pases nae Fa Post fame Paris—Paintings & 


pe? ene Saucers. Venus & Mars speak 
thically at Caxton Hall, pat, July 
20, Fy 2s. 6d. Aetherius Society 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. pen 
and Demonstrations London BS. 33 
Belgrave Square, S.W:1. Bel. 3351. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


‘THE Stranger =! the Looking Glass. Meet 
yourself and others in Movement. Sat. & 
Sunday, July 27 & 28, 10 a.m.-7. p.m 

Marlborough Court, 109 Lancaster Gate, w2 

Course conducted b: "Denis. Hill, assisted b 

Barbara Babbage & D ulcie Collins, wi 

ane in mag ® fields po Be, Fees 3 


























Sculp con Until 27 July. Daily 10-5.30, Partics.: Hon. Sec., 16 Grove Terrace, 
Saree 10-1. ff WS. Tel.: GUL. 6946. 
[S42 17 Dover Street, W.1. Paintings by FFRENCH and English taught quickly by 
Leon Golub. Men.-Fri. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. world-famous Freinet method at open- 
Closed Sundays. Adm. 6d. Members free. air school, he D’ Azur , pe toe cost. 
WEMMER Gallery, 26 Litchfield Street, Vegetarian ‘ater supply, clear springs. 
w. C. >. Gouaches and’ Lithos, John | Write Ecole Freinet, Vence A.M., France. 
Piper. ~~ Linocuts, Michael ESV de Francais, 283 Oxford Street, 
sey rom “iy. ie : one: e 6524. Cuttanding suc- 
DFERN Gallery, Cork St, Wl. | Soorses, Si cs Poet, -Soveeas 
R*® Summer Exhibition ot 1957, French & ses. Start any. time.  Ailso sh, 


English pain drawings, original prints. 
Hours 10-6. pangs 10-1. 
Bh a Lefevre Gallery, 30 Bruton St., W.1. 
of ee French Painters; 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
AEFtistTS of Fame and Promise. Annual 
event at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Sq., 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

















ALLAM Aminu F nag 8 pA vem 
Political Scene, T a Fax 
32 Percy St., WI (off Tot. ‘Ct. Rd.) 
inguists’ Club, - Niddry = 


T'Sasi pden Hill Road, W.8 at 6 .m, on 
> 27. oe W. Grauberg: Freuden und 
iden eines Lehrers. 





UNITED Lodge of Theosophists, Robert 
Crosbie House, 62 Queen’s Gdns., — 
dington, Public Lecture, Sunday 8 
Free. july 21: “The Spiritual Man.” 





Italian, Span., German. Attract. Secial Club. 


AMBITIOUS Salesmen, Speakers & Execu- 
tives take Dale er 3 ie Courses. Why? 
Michael Adam, LAN. 1025/6, will tell you. 


ADMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 

for Coupe Pe at St. Godric’s Sec- 
retari saohwcigne Rd., N.W.3. 
HAMpntead New Courses September 
3 and October og 1957. 


Tr by post for Lond. Univ. Degrees 

plomas; also for G.C.E., Law, Pro- 
iia exams. Mod. fees, instalments. 
Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
Dept. VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 


"ToUcs typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Private Tuition. BAT owater 1706. 
ECRETARIAL Training y for 
university graduates an ns, old er students, 
wage | and Fegag moe Ds Bee - ser 
rite Organisi cretary, avies’s, 
Addison Road, .14. PARK 8392 




















5s. per line (average six words). 
Press Tuesday. 


Home: 47s. 6d a year. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Box number 2s, 
Telephone HOLborn 8471. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Overseas: 45s. a year. 
Air Mail and Air Express rates on request. 
NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCI 


Semi-display £4 per inch. 


Pro rata for six months. 











. Dail: Caan in English ee Preparation for 


Cami Uniy. Certificate. 
Coorees.” * Saroisent daily. 


‘Tt Continental Club, 
N.W.8, has 
French, German, 3 
Tues. & Thurs. from 8 p.m. tite Sec. or 
tel. PRI: 7479 aft. 8 p.m. except Mons 


P= 2 tuition btn a Swag, Fy Prendie 


Short or Long 
Prospectus free, 


3. Circus 





























































ppostee acaaan 
KENNETH Younger and other es at 
Fabian‘ Summer School on 
Affairs, ante Aug. 24-31. my 
Dartmouth St., 5.W.1. 
HE Arts in pacition: 
summer course run 











A stimulati 









oe & Dress foe srl <r 
ton ion, Aug. ee 

Day Scuvoke (do days) ‘London or Leather 
head Repertory Theatre, 
Aug. 1 and Aug. 31. 
Marian Naylor. Professional Stage 
Stimulating and 1 Courses in Acting. 
Syllabuses from Somer: Mrs. M. Sansom, 

6 The Keir, eat, ee Coameall 
Sw. 19. Tel. WIM. 


yas Bhave, ieee Donald Groom, 
leads weekend residential conference, 

Bristal . 6/8. Details, Fellowship of 

Friends of Truth, 8 Fairhaven /Rd., Bristol, 6. 


TUMAN Relations Seminar: Aug. 7-21 at 

Braziers. Ipsden, Oxon; also “ wlan 
the Chilterns.” 

EWLYN Holiday Sketching Group. May 
N® to Sept. 13, 1957, Dail expeditions | 




















with tuition. Large st gs inners are 
yeoenee, Book for a week, a — or 
onger rospectus ap irector, 
Gernick ria Studto, Newlyn, Rennes. 
POTTER for « or 4 each week 
during Basen, ll fn aig — 
John Seis Pottery, stown, Dorset. 
BURGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 


Hampstead. Freedom Fn -government 
for day children ot weekl y toarders. ‘Sal 
classes. Tuition fee 27 kly boarder, 
30gns. extra a term. podumaanet J. Ea 


Y happy small attractive ee 
— in T Chilterns, individual work en- 
concentration, consequent 
regis or (5 minutes station, 50 minutes. 
er Street), has two vacancies (one 6 to 8 
= one 8 to 12 years) as F mitomegyes Aye oe 
ecorae Choice of 


in pig Bt 

NEW sto — Kings ey. I pares co-ed. | 
and, boarding). ~ 

me! Ss, @ egutntoation, Nur- 

sery ages, 3-6. Lower school, 6-14. Upper 

po A 14-18. G.C.E. ¢xams. ” Transport for 

younger children within 5 mile radius. 


S™: Nicholas School, 39 Albyn Place, Aber- 
deen. Day school for boys & ls of 
5-13. Tnepeceed by the Scottish 
Directors ay © 
M.A., Mrs. Jean Allan, M. 


HE Town and 
te and Avenue, 





The Gateway ool, Great p Samo, 








ewe 
Allan, 
— es 





Country 
NW3. Swi’ aoe shy 
up weekl vd mye accepted, 
oat = | “girls 5-18, OCR dvanced and | 
She standard. Se cg holi- 
pean ge | Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 acres 
id tern s, 750ft.). Realistic 
sqecees ‘to. modern <ducation. E. Paul, 

.D.; M. D.C. Graham, M.A.(Oxon). 








SS SS 
More, Classified Adverts. on Pages 97, 98, 93, 











W'Gaiversiy Girls’ School, Oxford, 10 ol 
FB. ar id age, small classes; exceptio’ 
and musical opportunities = 


comm Principal, Miss "B. Mc 
eee. — 












rating The Nation and The Athenaeum. 
roprietors by Cornwall Press iid, Paris Garden, 


stered at the GPO as ‘a newspaper. 


Entered as 
tamford Street, London, SE 1. Published weekly at Gr 


second-c. 
Turastile, 


mail fen a at the New York, NY, Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the 
WO 2; ‘Postage: on this issue: inland 2d. foreign 14d, Canada id. 
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